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PREFACE. 



A humble lawyer, an East Side lawyer, giving 
advice to the mighty and those on high and touching 
on such important subjects as JUSTICE and its 
guardian angels, will, perhaps, be regarded as im- 
pudent. But it is the belief of the writer that it is 
the man that reflects honor on the place and not the 
place on the man, and that a truth remains a truth 
irrespective where uttered and by whom uttered. 
The Decalogue was proclaimed through a shepherd 
in a lonely desert on a humble mount. That the 
perusal of these pages will be of interest to both 
lawyers and laymen is the hope of 

THE AUTHOR. 



N. B. — Criticism will be appreciated and proper 
recognition given in a future edition. But it is 
expected that the critic,, before passing judgment, 
will read the book from cover to cover, so that the 
criticism shall not be merely the pleasure of 
malignity, the pretext of envy, or the wit of fools. 
M.S. 
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JUSTICE. 



The emblem of justice is a blind Goddess with 
a pair of scales in her hand. The idea is that the 
judge who is trying a cause before him should be 
impartial, as if the litigating parties were utter 
strangers to him, as if he were blind and never saw 
or knew the parties, and should carefully weigh the 
evidence as if in a balance and decide accordingly. 
In reality JUSTICE is blind, and the balance of evi- 
dence is overlooked because the judge is blindfolded. 
Kelying on justice is as much as relying on a blind 
guide. 

The Bible tells us that two women had a lawsuit 
before King Solomon in reference to the ownership 
of a child. Each claimed that the child was hers. 
Solomon ordered that the child be divided into two 
and each woman to get one-half. The real mother 
began to cry and supplicate the king not to cut the 
child but rather to give it over to her opponent. 
The other woman was satisfied with the decision. 
All saw that the child belonged to the woman who 
was willing to forego her right and give it up to the 
other woman. 

Are such methods used in our Courts? Do 
iudges take pains to unearth the truth, do they try- 
that the truth be seen, that all present at a trial 




IBPLBCTIONS OP A LAWYER. 

le to the same conclusion as the trial 

f, after alt the evidence is in, a vote be 

the audience or even from those learned 

you will find a divided opinion, and very 

.ajority wilt reach a different conclusion 

cached by the trial justice. 

other hand, is it always possible to use 

Is as used by King: Solomon so that the 

! come out, and nothing but the truth ? 

!S the truth can be gathered only from 

ents of witnesses, and it is left to the 

ide who is telling the truth. What a 

! 

HONEST WITNESSES. 

honest a witness should be, he may 

timony from mistake, misapprehension 

jss. Two people may see or hear the 

id their impressions may be diametri' 

to each other. Should the impression 

ame at the time of the occurrence of 

the trial the eye-witnesses will dis- 

las forgotten some important facta. 

to recall certain facts and believes be 

1, but he is entirely mistaken. 

11 witnesses honest, do they at least 

truth? Do not most of the witnesses 

>lves deliberately or otherwise? 

lUBERATE PERJURY. 

imony is a commodity; it can be 
market for a consideration. It is a 
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well-known fact that corporations that have much 
litigation, such as car and railroad companies, have 
training schools where they train witnesses to give 
false testimony. There are accident lawyers and 
divorce lawyers who have schools for a like pur- 
pose. In fact, in every case it is easy to get wit- 
nesses to testify to almost anything. To the novice 
it may seem strange. But to the experienced it is 
a matter of fact, a matter of common occurrence, a 
usual affair. FHrthermore^ the false witness is more 
likely to inspire belief than the true witness. Police- 
men, detectives, and so-called inspectors and special 
inspectors, (employed by various boards and societies, 
as the Board of Pharmacy, County Medical Soci- 
eties, County Dental Societies, etc.,) as a rule, per- 
jure themselves much more than lay witnesses, be- 
cause the former have often business in court and 
know that there is nothing to be afraid of perjury, 
and these are the witnesses who are generally be- 
lieved. These witnesses are skilful in giving false 
testimony, are experts at lying, answer the ques- 
tions to the point, know the law and know what im- 
portant facts are necessary to adduce at the trial, 
■what facts are necessary to emphasize, and these 
witnesses generally win their cases. 

COMPULSORY PERJURY. 
By compulsory perjury we do not mean cases 
where an employer compels his employee to testify 
in his favor under threat of discharging him, though 
this is a matter of every day occurrence. We mean 
compulsion by law itself. Our \a.w of evidence is 
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I prove the most honest claim, you must 
;nessea to "stretch" the truth, to testify 
lar way. The following is an illustra- 
Bit)wn ordered goods of Henry Jones. 
i sent the goods with his confidential 
m does not pay for the goods. Mr. 
:ain that his clerk delivered the goods, 
J he is convinced in the honesty of his 
econd, his clerk brought him a receipt 
employee of Brown. At the trial, un- 
it or Brown's employee should testify 
ry, Mr. Jones must lose his case. Sup- 
he clerk or the employee is out of town, 
, or cannot otherwise be found, what 
nes do ? His testimony that he is poai- 
clerk delivered the goods will not be 
dence, nor will the receipt be admitted, 
hearsay, i. e., his knowledge of the de- 
from being told by his clerk that he de- 
lods and got a receipt for it, he knows 
hearing of his clerk say that, not of 
'ledge, and such evidence must be ex- 
1 not be allowed to say a word about it. 
he do? He is positive that the goods 
i, but Brown is dishonest and does not 
; has do is to testify that subsequent 
y he had a conversation with Brown 
dmitted to him that the goods were 
le conversation, as a matter of fact, 
Eice, but Jones is compelled to testify 
h a conversation to prove his honest 
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JUSTICE. 11 

A witness cannot under our law of evidence re- 
late all that he knows about a certain case. There 
are so many things which the law prohibits from 
being told or becoming known, that even an honest 
case must be "bolstered" up with false evidence, 
with false testimony. If a lawyer should have no 
conversation with his witnesses before the trial, if 
he should not prepare them, if he should not "coach" 
them, he is sure to lose his case. 

HONEST JUDGES. 

Even if the judges be perfectly honest, not 
much justice can be expected to be done. With his 
best intentions, the judge cannot gauge the honesty 
of the witnesses, cannot tell who is telling the truth 
and who is not. The judge himself must grope in 
the dark. 

Judges are only human beings ; they have their 
weaknesses, their prejudices. Some judges are in- 
clined to sympathize with the poor man, and they 
naturally side with him; most judges believe the 
rich. In either case it is wrong, as no more respect 
must be shown to the rich and no more sympathy 
to the poor, as all ought to be equal before the law. 

Some judges are inclined to believe the plain- 
tiff more; some, the defendant; the former because 
they believe that if the plaintiff had no good cause, 
he would not have undertaken the expense and the 
trouble of suing; the latter, that if the defendant 
owed the money he would have paid and would not 
have gone to the expense and trouble of defendinir 
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himself. Both are wrong. There are people who 
will prosecute worthless claims; there are people 
who will fight and resist the most honest claim. 

In criminal cases, there are judges that con- 
aider every priso.ner brought before them guilty, 
though the law presumes every one innocent till his 
guilt is proven beyond a reasonable doubt. 

There are judges who will be influenced by the 
testimony of a woman, particularly of a pretty 
woman. Others, again, believe that all women are 
liars and perjurers. Both are wrong. 

Some judges, whose family life was an unhappy 
one, are naturally prejudiced against women and 
are inclined to decide against them. Most judges 
will decide in favor of the fair sex. Both classes 
of judges are not likely to do what is just right. 

I have known a judge who was quite honest, 
but was prejudiced against wage-earner^. His 
father was an employer and once suffered a defeat 
in a lawsuit by a workingman against him. He 
generally decided against the wage-earner. 

I know a judge who is lazy and likes to drink. 
He would like to have as little work as possible. He 
has therefore an aversion against'all the plaintiffs 
because they disturb his rest; they cause him to 
work; if no cases were brought, he would have 
nothing to do, and would receive his salary without 
work. He almost invariably decides in favor of the 
defendant. Should it happen, however, that the 
plaintiff obtained a judgment by default, that is, 
because the defendant failed to be at the trial by 
some accident or inadvertence, he would not allow 
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JUSTICE. 13 

^ the defendant to open the default and defend him- 

self, because then he would have the trouble of try- 
ing the case over again. 

However honest a judge should be, we cannot 
' be certain of justice being done. Honesty is being 

guided by conscience. Do all men have the same 
conscience? Can all judges have the same con- 
science ? If every one should measure distance with 
his own foot, you cannot expect to have exact 
measurement. If we are compelled to submit our 
controversies to the conscience of judges, how can 
we expect a correct decision? Not all judges have 
the same conscience, the same standard of morality. 
However, if all judges were honest it would not 
be so bad. At least all would have an equal chance 
in the game. Very often the truth is apparent. 
Very often the truth could have been ascertained. 
Unfortunately, most judges do not stand higher in 
morality than the average man, very often much 
lower. What can be expected of them ? What can 
be expected of judges who gat their positions 
through politics ? You will not find on the bench one 
who was not a strong adherent to one political or- 
ganization or another. A judge is one who was with 
his party, right or wrong; who was partial; who 
saw only the good side of his party and overlooked 
the bad side ; who was blind to the good aide of the 
opposing party ; who was narrow-minded. What can 
be expected of him? 

DISHONEST JUDGES. 
Favoritism goes on everywhere. Right or 
wronff, judges, as other officials, as men in general 
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will favor those that are of their party, will favor 
attorneys whom they know to be of the same politi- 
cal faith as themselves. They will favor those at- 
torneys that waste their time with them in the club 
room, that smoke and drink with them, that gamhle 
with them, particularly those attorneys that *"ry 
to lose at a game in favor of the judges. They will 
certainly favor those attorneys who helped them in 
their election: the bargain has been made in ad- 
vance. They will decide in favor of the party who 
has political influence. The judge cannot help obey- 
ing those who put him in office, his political 
superiors. With his best intentions he cannot be 
independent. He would like to run again for oflSce ; 
he would like a higher judgeship; he has a son, a 
son-in-law, a brother, a relative, a good friend, whom 
he would like to place in oflice, and cannot do so un- 
less he is good with the "boys", unless he favors 
his friends. Besides this there is a great deal of 
temptation; there is a good deal of money in selling 
justice. 

JUSTICE IS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

Rich corporations, rich people, having frequent 
litigations, and smart attorneys, have a nice way of 
buying judges without being guilty of bribery. On 
certain occasions, as on Christmas or on Holidays, 
they send valuable presents to the judge before 
whom they try most of ther cases. Some unscriip- 
ulous ones enter into a regular arrangement, a 
pregular bargain, wiUl judge, pay him a certain 




The law is so technical that the gravest wrong 
committed by a judge cannot be proven; his deci- 
sions, however outrageous, can be shown to have 
been rendered according to law. Unless a judge be 
a big fool and violate so-called justice openly and 
notoriously, he may prostitute justice with im- 
punity. He will yet find many to sing panegyrics to 
him, and exalt him for his sense of justice, for his 
keen observation in finding the truth, for his great 
knowledge of human nature, and for his deep under- 
standing of the law. What a mockery of justice! 
What a farce! 




The Legal Profession From an Meal and 
Practical Standpoint. 

Law as an Ideal Career. 

To study law for its ideals, as an ideal pro- 
fession, is more than folly. As well may one walk 
in the mud to become clean. At best the lawyer 
deals with the baser passions of mankind. He must 
be partial. He must be tricky. He must perjure 
his clients, i. e., he must commit what is technicaUy 
called "subornation of perjury." He must be a 
gambler. He can never foretell the result of a law- 
suit. His best case may turn out bad, and vice 
versa. He must be cringing; he must lower himself 
before a judge whom he may know to be dishonest, 
unfair, cranky and ignorant. He must "jolly" him, 
he must flatter him with his "great knowledge of 
the law" and with his "great desire of doing just- 
ice," — knowing full-well that the judge is both ' 
ignorant and unjust. The lawyer must do so, per- ! 
haps this will help him to gain his point. Should 
he show the slightest disrespect to the "Honorable" 
court, his client will pay dearly for it and his own 
reputation and the means of a livelihood are at 
stake. 

From the formal phrases used by lawyers in 
speech or in documents, one must infer that the 
lawyer's business is to beg, to beseech, to pray, to 
ask favors, and not to demand his rights. "May it 
please the court." "And the petitioner will ever 
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THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 



17 



pray," "Wherefore deponent prays," etc., sound beg- 
garly and show low submiasiveness. We ask a 
superior to have pity on us, and in return we 
promise to pray for him for granting our request. 
We are entitled to have our wrongs redressed, it is 
our right, and we ought to demand it as our due, 
and not as a pauper praying for "relief." 

Lawyers must necessarily be quarrelsome. 
Lawyers must incite litigation, it is their busine.<)s. 
They must resort to lies; at best, they must sup- 
press the truth, which is as base as telling an un- 
truth. They must speak knowinirly and with posi- 
tiveness to their clients, assuring them of success, 
when at heart they are greatly in doubt. Should 
the lawyer evince the least doubt in the ultimate 
success of his work, he would either lose a client 
altogether, or would not be able to get a proper fee, 
as no one is willing to invest money in a doubtful en- 
terprise, 

The lawyer cannot be frank and open-hearted 
with his clients. He must conceal many things from 
his client who reposes all confidence in him. He can- 
not safely tell him all possible contingencies, all pos- 
sible hardships, all disappointments, all possible de- 
feats he may have to suffer. He does not know him- 
self. 

The lawyer does not know what opponent he 
will meet, whether an honest or a dishonest man, 
timid or fearless, gentle or stubborn; he does " 
know whether his opponent will be one leame 
the law or one that is a lawyer only in name ; h* 
not know whether his opponent will be a tec 
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lawyer, stopping at every technicality, or rather 
liberal and broad-minded, trying the case upon its 
merits. He does not know how dishonest his client's 
opponent may be, what tricks and subterfuges the 
other side may resort to. He does not know the 
position of the other side. He does not know of 
what advantages the other side may avail himself. 
He does not know what questions oi' law there may 
come up, what legal points there may develop to 
be involved in the controversy. The legal questions 
that he foresees are also covered in a veil of doubt, 
as the law is uncertain, unsettled, and unstable. On 
every point you will find conflicting decisions. Many 
cases consisting of certain states of facts have never 
come up before a higher authoritative tribunal, have 
never been decided. The lawyer must grope in the 
dark. Should he even be successful in finding a case 
in point, an analogous case, he cannot always rely 
on it, as the slightest difference in the facts will 
alter the case. 

The lawyer does not know what judge he is going 
to meet, whether one that knows the law or one that 
knows better how to crack jokes or play poker. He 
does not know whether the judge will be technical 
or liberal. He does not know whether the judge 
will know neither of the parties, or will know his 
opponent, for, as Choate, the famous lawyer and 
orator said, "It is better to know the judge than to 
know the law." 

The lawyer cannot tell his client of the law's 
delay. He cannot tell him that it may take three 
years or longer before his case will reach for trial. 
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He cannot tell him that he will have to be day after 
day with his witnesses in court for about two weeks 
in succession before his trial will commence. 

The lawyer cannot foretell that some of his 
witnesses will die before the trial ; some will be sick 
at the time of the trial ; some will disappear and will 
not be found, or will leave the city or state; some 
will become in the meantime friendly to his oppo- 
nent ; some will forget the facts. The lawyer cannot 
foretell that his judgment will turn out to be worth- 
less ; that the judgment debtor will bankrupt, become 
insolvent, or judgment-proof; that all his work and 
labor will be fruitless. 

If the lawyer should tell all this to his client, 
how many fools will he find willing to invest money, 
time, labor and quietness of mind in such a specula- 
tive and unprofitable undertaking as litigation? 

The lawyer is wallowing in moral dirt. How 
can you expect him to have a keen sense of morality 
when he is constantly absorbed in gambling ? How 
can you expect him to be just, when he sees that 
justice is trodden under foot? The very fact of his • 
existence constantly reminds him that there is no 
such thing as justice. For if justice were done, 
why should his intervention be necessary? Why 
should one that does not engage counsel lose his case, 
if he has an honest case, if justice is with him ? Why 
should one that engages counsel win his case, if he 
is not entitled to it? Is it not conclusively to be in- 
ferred that the one that is stronger, the one that 
can use better strategy, will win his fight in court, 
as in a battle? Does not the fact that the {freatei 
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the lawyer the better the chance to be successful in 
litigation, conclusively prove that might is rig'ht ? 

LAW AS A PRACTICAL AND PROFITABLE 
CAREER. 

Many think there is big money to be made in 
the law profession. It is a great mistake. As a 
class lawyers are poor. The great expense involved 
in keeping up a suitable office with a retinue of as- 
sistants, clerks, stenographers and typewriters, in 
being up-to-date with all the law books published 
every year, in keeping up appearances, eat up all 
the money the lawyer is making. There is a good 
deal of the lawyers income that must be paid quietly 
to steerers, pullers-in, ambulance chasers, as those 
that bring cases to lawyers are called. There are 
some lawyers that have regular steerers. They 
divide their fees with people, usually very ignorant, 
but who have a large acquaintance, and pull cases 
to them. You will find many that have the sign 
"Law Office" on their windows, perhaps with the 
name of some attorney who is never in the office. 
That "Law Office" keeper is a steerer for the lawyer 
whose name appears on the sign. Accident lawyers 
have steerers in the streets. They are always on 
foot and as soon as an accident occurs, they run 
after the ambulance that takes the injured home or 
to a hospital and begin their work of inducing the 
injured or his relatives to place the case with the 
lawyer with whom they are connected, making all 
kinds of promises and assurances. Because they 
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run after ambulances, they are called ambulance 
chasers. They are very expensive. Divorce and 
breach-of -promise lawyers have steerers that belong 
to many societies, and pick up cases for them. Near 
every Municipal Court there is quite a number of 
them. Around every police court you will iind 
steerers swarming. Aa soon as they see one walk- 
ing with a heavy-laden heart towards the court, 
they are sure to enter into a conversation with him, 
show sympathy, express i-egret, and recommend, 
by way of a friendly advice, a certain lawyer. They 
don't do it for love. They work for a salary and 
commission. They are very expensive. 

Even those lawyers that have no regular steer- 
ers must often part with a goodly portion of their 
fee to pay those that recommended them, that 
brought them the case; they must pay for political 
influence; they must pay the policeman or detective 
making the arrest, if the lawyer is retained to de- 
fend a prisoner, in order that the police officer 
should not damage the case. 

We hear of lawyers taking big fees in criminal 
cases. More than half of these fees goes into the 
pockets of the police and others connected with the 
court. A policeman will testify to almost anything. If 
you don't pay him he will be a witness against you, 
swearing "black and blue" to confessions never made 
by the prisoner. Those lawyers getting fat fees in 
criminal cases are in reality steerers for the pockets 
of the police. In order to be successful you must 
bribe the police. Police officers in their turn also act 
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as steerers for some lawyers, of course, for a goi 
and valuable consideration. 

Real estate lawyers are steerers for title cor 
panies. Examining or searching titles is most 
done now by corporations organized for that vei 
purpose. The lawyer gets a certain commission f< 
placing searches with them. In most cases tl 
commission is the only compensation he gets for h 
valuable services to his client in representing bii 
at the contract, in advising him up to the time ( 
taking title, and rendering inestimable work at an 
after closing. 

We have now rich corporations doing a lai 
business. Real estate law is almost monopolized b 
title companies. There are corporations whose 63! 
elusive practice is organizing corporations. Collec 
tion agencies are controlled by corporations; Duni 
and Bradstreet are known examples. Patents am 
trade marks are generally also the work of cor 
porations. There is no doubt that other branches o 
the law will soon be monopolized, and lawyers wil 
be mere clerks. 

INCREASE OF LAWYERS. 

All professions are overcrowded. The law pro- 
fession is enormously overcrowded. The overcrowd- 
ing is incomparable and unparallelled. The reason 
is simple. The preliminary requirements for Medi- 
cine and Dentistry are higher than for law. The 
duration of time to graduate is longer in the former 
than in the latter. The tuition fee for law is 
cheaper. Law can be attended in the morning, in 
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tt-'he afternoon or in the evening at the convenience 
Cfcf the student; other professions must be pursued 
in the day time only. The time to be spent at the 
lectures in Law averages about ten hours a week, in 
other professions about that time per day. The Law 
Student can conveniently pursue during his studies 
liis own vocation, while any other student must de- 
■vote almost his entire time to his studies. One is 
mot required to attend a law school to become a 
lawyer; he may study in a law office, and his time 
spent in a law office counts as much as that spent in 
a law school. Medical and Dental students must at- 
tend a college, they cannot substitute a doctor's or 
a dentist's ofRce for school attendance. No one can 
be admitted to the State Board examination for 
Medicine or Dentistry without first proving pro- 
ficiency in his lessons during his attendance and his 
final examinations, and the degree of his respective 
calling must first be conferred on him by the college 
faculty. In Law, all that is necessary is to produce 
a certificate of attendance. He might have been 
sleeping during the lectures; this will not put him 
behind. 

There is also a large influx of women Law 
students. Women are being excluded from all other 
professions and rush to Law. In New York no 
dental college admits women. Most medical insti- 
tutions do not admit women. Those that do, impose 
certain conditions and put difiiculties in their way, 
as Cornell University Medical College requires 
women to study the first two years in Ithaca an 
then they can pursue their studies in New Yoi 
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City. In Law they have all facilities; in fact they 
are treated with much more courtesy and considera- 
tion than men. 

In Law, the element of admission by influence is 
not wanting, while in other professions it has been 
eliminated. Though it is required that the Law 
Student's Certificate be earned at least two years 
before applying for the examination to the admis- 
sion to the bar, still many are admitted on passing 
the preliminaries a few weeks before the bar exam- 
ination. Some are allowed to take their bar examina- 
tion without proof of any preliminary education. 
Some are admitted without taking the bar examina- 
tion at all. In fact the legislating may admit any 
one to the bar. Such laxity in the rules and regu- 
lations will not be found in any other profession. 

Because of all these, many iind Law the easiest 
to attain and flock into it in preference to all other 



DECREASE OF LAW BUSINESS. 

While the number of lawyers is constantly in- 
creasing, law business is constantly decreasing. The 
decrease is due to many causes: 

1. Corporations have monopolized many 
branches of the law from which lawyers formerly 
made heavy fees. 

2. Business in general has been centralized, 
monopolized, has come into the hands of trusts. Let 
me illustrate. The tobacco business is now in the 
hands of a trust. Before it was monopolized, there 
were in New York City about two thousand inde- 
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pendent tobacco dealers. These dealers furnished a 
certain amount of law work. They bought and sold 
stores; they entered into co-partnerships; they dis- 
solved co-partnerships; they hired stores and re- 
quired leases to be drawn; they required trade 
marks to be registered; they were suing and were 
sued for disputes arising in their transactions; they 
had bills to collect. At least 200 lawyers made a 
living from them in New York City. Now the trust 
employs one lawyer who employs a number of clerks 
" that had only a school education, or perhaps one or 
two attorneys who receive small salaries. In the 
same way, the meat trust, the paper trust, the coal 
trust, the salt trust, and many other trusts are con- 
stantly diminishing the lawyer's business. 

3, People have become more practical. They 
have learned that they can very often dispense with 
the services of a lawyer. They find his advice very 
valuable, and do the rest themselves. They con- 
sult the lawyer in order to avoid litigation. They 
found that the law is doubtful and uncertain and are 
discouraged; they try to get out of it as much as 
possible. I know several prominent business men 
who never go to court, and to avoid all temptations 
of ever going to law, they destroy all the evidence 
they may have for claims against parties that re- 
fused to pay. 

4. Notaries Public, Commissioners of Deeds, 
and laymen do the work formerly done by lawyers. 
They search titles, organise societies and corpora- 
tions, register trade marks, and draw all legal docu 
ments. The law does not require any special trair 
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ins for that. In law a lawyer is one that goes to 
court, that represents litigants, not one that doe» 
work requiring a knowledge of law. 

These Notaries, Commissioners or ignoramuses 
practice law in the same time. They give advice, 
collect claims, or place the more difficult matters 
which they cannot manage themselves into the 
hands of an attorney of whom they exact one-half of 
the fee. These people have not only taken away 
most of the business transactions, but the little 
that the lawyer gets he is badly paid for. It is not 
below the dignity of the Notary to charge any price, 
however trivial, for his services. It costs him no 
time, no labor, nor money to become a Notary. He 
needs no extra office for his calling. He can occupy 
a couple of dingy rooms for his residence and es- 
tablish his office there. He can act as typewritist 
and clerk himself. He may have another business 
besides; he may be a printer, a saloon keeper, a 
barber; in fact, he may be engaged in any trade or 
occupation whatever openly, publicly and notori- 
ously, without any detriment whatever. An addi- 
tional occupation enhances yet his business of scri- 
vener. Only the knotty, unpleasant and difficult 
work is left for the lawyer. 

The lawyer's real work, litigation, is the hard- 
est, unpleaaantest and most tedious. The smallest 
wage case requires a great deal of knowledge of the 
law, requires a great deal of mental strain, requires 
careful preparation, requires careful attention to 
detail, requires the drawing of a good many papers, 
requires waste of much valuable time in sitting in 
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court and waiting for one's turn, requires the law- 
yer to be away from the office, the absence from 
which may cause him more loss than the whole case 
is worth, — all perhaps for a contingent fee of $5, out 
of which he may have to give one-half to the Notary 
or Steerer that placed the claim with him. It is 
dreadful, but it is true ! 

The lawyer's work, his real work, Utigation, 
is harder than the hod-carrier's, his hours are longer, 
very often late in the night, without even any hoH- 
days or Sundays, and his pay is less certain, very 
often smaller than the hod-carrier's. This is not 
mere imaginatiton, nor exaggeration; it is a fact. 

The lawyer's life is the most exciting, the most 
tumultous. Lawyers, more than others, are subject 
to nervous attack, to nervous prostration; many die 
of apoplexy. They get old and worn-out before their 
time. 

They are compelled by reason of their station, 
to live in ostentation, and people envy them. They 
are despised and distrusted. They are feared and 
hated. 

WHY SOME LAWYERS ARE RICH AND HOW 
LAWYERS MAKE MONEY. 

Some lawyers are wealthy because they have 
rich corporations for clients. As a rule, they are 
stock-holders of the companies. Some have wealthy 
parents, or inherited a fortune, and lend money on 
mortgages. That is, these lawyers are wealthy and 
make money from their wealth coupled with their 
knowledge of the law. 
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Some are politicians. Some engaso in an exti 
business or caUin^, as teaching, real estate, mone 
lending, insurance, joumaJism, literature, reportin; 
or have an interest in a business unknown to tt 
public. 

Some are dishonest; grind their clients; chee 
and defraud the court, their clients and the work 
They use all kinds of cunning and tricks to pocke 
other people's money. They are in conspiracy witl 
scoundrels and rascals. 

The real honest lawyer, without wealth to bac 
him, without special opportunities, without extra 
ordinarily exceptional abilities, must lead a poor ani 
economical life to nudce both ends meet. 

THE DIGNITY OF THE PROFESSION IS GONE 

People no longer respect lawyers. If any cour 
teay is shown them, it is because people are afrai' 
of them; it is believed that lawyers can use the la' 
to better advantage, or because it is imagined tha 
they have money and people pay them the respw 
and homage due to men possessing money, but no 
because of their real worth, of their real merit, no 
for their knowledge, learning and professional at 
tainraents. People do not care to take off their hat 
any more when entering a lawyer's office. If the; 
don't find him in the office, or if he is busy for t 
while, they don't care to wait. Any business mai 
expects the lawyer to call on him for business, usei 
him often as a mere office boy or messenger; do« 
not stick any more to him, but changes him ioi 
another according to convenience. His time is not 
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valued. He is consulted without pay. He is often 
troubled for hours in a transaction, and if the trans- 
action does not go through, perhaps at the lawyer's 
suggestion for the benefit of his client, he is not 
paid. 

LAWYERS ARE NOT PROTECTED. 

Physicians and dentists have their County 
Medical and Dental Societies. Detectives are con- 
stantly on the look-out that none but properly 
licensed should practice. They use all sorts of tricks 
to tempt one, likely to practice Medicine or Den- 
tistry without a license, to induce him to practice 
on them, in order to cause an arrest. Those that 
are arrested are heavily punished, by fine and im- 
prisonment. The fines go towards the expense of 
these societies. Lawyers have no such societies. 
Every Tom, Dick and Harry competes with them. 
Not only do these good-for-nothings practice Law 
without a license, but have large glaring signs to 
attract attention. You seldom hear of an arrest 
for practising Law without a license, still seldomer 
of a conviction. If one is convicted, it is for a couple 
of days' or weeks' imprisonment, and if by fine, it 
does not go to help any society of lawyers. 

It is surprising that lawyers who are nearest 
the machinery of the law should avail themselves so 
little of it. Legislation in their favor is less than 
for any other class of citizens. They are trodden 
down by all, by judges from the bench, by petty and 
coarse policemen, and by unscrupulous ignoramuses. 

Any one that studies Law without wealth to 
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back him, without special and exceptional aptitude, 
with intention to be an honest lawyer, has 99 
chances of a hundred to regret the day he entered 
the study of the law, and to curse his life. If 60 per 
cent of the admitted don't take off their signs of 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, it is because they 
are engaged in some other occupation besides that 
of Law, and can afford to let their signs remain, 
which brings them in something additional. But 
they would certainly have made much more by de- 
voting their entire time to the extra business and 
dropping the law profession altogether. They would 
certainly have succeeded much more by training 
themselves during those years of their law studies 
for their additional calling exclusively, and made 
the latter their specialty. At any rate, their ex- 
pectation is not realized; disappointment is sure to 
follow. 

Lawyers wear yet their mask. They still make 
believe they are well off. They show a joyful 
countenance. It is business. The profession has 
been so degraded, it is so deplorable, that the law- 
yers are ashamed to own it, they hide it. For the 
sake of the thousands that are about to enter a 
dream, that are about to be misled by a mirage, 
that are to enter this ruinous profession, the truth 
must be told, and let the voice of truth be heard ! 




1 \Bunk of a ''Bread Line" Composed of 
Lawyers! 

<cr«pyright 1911 by the N. Y. Morning Telegraph Company.) 
Of New York's 18,000, Boston's 5,000 
and Washington's 4,000 Forty Per 
Cent. Are Living on a Pittance and 
Near the Ragged Edge — Other Cities 
No Better. 
Thousands of Lawyers Earn Only $50 a Month. 
Bargain Day in the legal market. Could you 
imagine a line of lawyers with their degrees in 
their inside pockets standing out in front of any 
court building in this country and shouting their 
wares ? 

Still, if the fear of being debarred from practice 
did not loom up as a holdback many lawyers in the 
big oversupplied cities would jump to be first in 
the line. 

How do the vast army of unemployed attorneys 
in all the cities get by? Do they get by? You 
can take it on good faith that a large percentage of 
them do not. 

Have any of you ever seen in your town the 
long string of human derelicts that form a line 
around midnight at the door of some well known 
and charitably inclined bakery and receive their 
nightly loaf? It is a sight to see. 

How would it appear if each morning at th' 
convening of court a long line of lawyers wou? 
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form and receive one by one his daily share of the 
legal business which had not already been jrobbled 
up by some one else of more position and experience ? 
The difference between that and the bread line 
would be in the fact that there is always bread 
enough to go around no matter how many come, 
while in the lawyers' line a bunch of poor devils 
who hadn't gotten up before daylight would be out 
of luck, for there would be a hundred attorneys for 
every case. If the legal "business" doesn't pick 
up in the near future, or if some of the myriads of 
law schools in this country don't go out of business 
as an act of charity and stop flooding the market 
with legal talent, something of that sort will have 
to be done, or else Carnegie will be compelled to 
establish a home for decrepit and destitute legal 
lights. 

It is hard to believe that so many lawyers exist 
upon the pitiful amounts which come to their hands 
at infrequent intervals. 

Statistics show that only about TWO per cent, 
of all the lawyers in this glorious country are earn- 
ing $25,000 and over, stories of million dollar fees 
that come at frequent intervals to the contrary not- 
withstanding; 6 per cent, make from $10,000 to 
$25,000; 13 per cent, command an income for legal 
services of from $5,000 to $10,000 ; 25 per cent, pull 
down from $2,000 to $5,000, and the rest scramble 
for a living. 

This shows that there are less than 60 per 
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cenCi. of the attorneys of the United States that are 
eaiTKning $2,000 and over. 

There are in this country approximately 75,000 

ine«:xibers of the legal profession, 40,500 of whom 

are making less than ?2,000 each twelve months. 

Sta-tistics are not available or are not clear upon the 

ea.iniings of those below the $2,000 mark, but it is 

Eijif e to say that at most half of that 40,500 are 

living upon an income ranging from $50 to $160 a 

xnonth. The rest, the biggest proportion of whom 

aj-e domiciled in the largest cities, are eking out a 

TTieagre existence upon less than $50 a month. If 

ttiese men have nothing to fall back ujKin in their 

(lays of adversity they are hard put to make both 

ends meet, and oftentimes they don't meet. There 

is very often a wide gap between ends. 

The trouble lies in the fact that there is a vast 
over-production of lawyers all over the country, an 
under-consumption of their services, and as long 
as the larger portion of young America, bent upon 
professional careers, adopt the law these conditions 
■will continue to obtain. 



What is to become of our lawyers? Lawyers, 
lawyers everywhere and not a case in sight. 

Why is it that the young men of this country 
are so crazy to enter the legal profession when 
statistics show that a very heavy proportion of 
those practising to-day, or at least making a bluflf 
at practising, earn less than the ordinary hodcarrier, 
ditch-digger or even farm hand? Echo answers. 
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Or perhaps not echo either. What is it that is 
handed around for the perusal of the young man 
intent upon shining as a legal light? It is the rosy 
stories of exorbitant fees "earned" by some of our 
leading men of the law. They are not told, nor are 
the stories published, of the hundreds and thou- 
sands of lawyers, and not young men in every case 
either, who have to rake and scrape and dig to 
keep body and soul together while waiting for that 
ever-elusive first client. 

Statistics show that there are approximately 
eighteen thousand lawyers in Greater New York, 
five thousand in Boston, eight thousand in Philadel- 
phia, and in Washington nearly four thousand are 
struggling for existence. And so it goes all over the 
country. Naturally the greater number see in New 
York fame and fortune, in the great metropolis, 
where million-dollar fees are a "common thing," 
where the great and "generous" corporations have 
their being. 

There is one lawyer for every three hundred 
persons in Greater New York. The question is how 
does that man live on the business be secures from 
three hundred people. He doesn't. At least a very 
large percentage of "him" doesn't. 

Forty per cent, of the lawyers accredited to the 
big cities of this country are living from hand to 
mouth, some of them hardly knowing where the 
next meal is to come from. Not knowing where 
the night's lodging will be. Standing off landladies, 
restaurants, haberdashers, and whatnot always with 
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the hope vhiii lo-morruw will bring ihe wealthy- 
client, or any old thing, who means a tee. 

The law schools are turning them out at the 
rate of fifteen thousand every twelve months. The 
number of law students in the United States has 
increased from fourteen thousand five hundred in 
1900 to twenty thousand in 1910. In a correspond- 
ing time the number of medical students has de- 
creased from twenty-two thousand to seventeen 
thousand. What's the answer? Just this. The 
doctor has to work all the time, at all hours, under 
all conditions, and all his life. We are led to believe 
that it is much different with the legal luminary. 
After he makes his hit everything comes easy, he 
Hits in his big soft chair and keeps his clients who 
are falling all over themselves to get within strik- 
ing distance of the august presence cooling their 
heels in his anteroom. As a matter of fact and 
record only about 10 per cent, of all the practising 
lawyers ever reach this glorious state. The rest 
of the great army make anywhere from "soup 
money" to a very fair competence in ever lessening 
proportion upward. 



College over, where not unlikely the boy has 
worked his way through his law course, the em- 
bryo lawyer collects his duds and pitiful savings, 
if he is lucky enough to have amassed any, and 
hikes it to the nearest big city. If he is within 
striking distance of New York that is his goal. 
Then comes the struggle. He rents an office, pays 
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his board for a week in advance and sits down to 
wait. On his bookshelves are the law books which 
he has collected or that some fond father has 
donated to the cause. The week passes slowly, no 
one darkens the door of his office with its pretty 
-gilt letters "Law Office of John Newboy." If he 
is lucky he pays another week's board and still 
sits. Week after week passes and still he sits. 
Soon the library looks depleted, the books have 
found their way to a dealer. The office is held onto 
as long as the withdrawal is available from the 
sale of books, jewelry and clothes; but finally this 
last big asset of success and affluence is cast in 
the discard and his boarding house becomes his 
office. He is no better off now. No clients come. 
Now comes the time when he begins to turn bis 
collars, roll up his sleeves to hide the dingy cuffs, 
and "stand off" the landlady. At last he joins the 
mob at the criminal court looking for cases. At 
first he stands aside and watches, expecting to be 
called, but he soon realizes that nothing comes to 
him who hangs back and stands upon ceremony, and 
he joins the throng of seedy hold-up artists and 
fights to be the one to defend any old petty larceny 
thief who happens to need defense. He even, after 
court adjourns, or if he thinks that there is more 
chance of a fee, wends his weary way to the nearest 
"dead man's curve" and patiently waits for an 
accident, when he wUl by main force endeavor to 
drag the victim away and make him see visions of 
easUy acquired wealth if the case is put into bis 
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Iiand^. Only the other day in Washington, four 
men Thought over a man who has been slightly hurt 
in a. street car accident. It ia a daily occurrence in 
N'e'W" York or Chicago. Every big city has its 
*'dea.<3 man's curve" or its "death avenue" and 
ther^ ia always plenty of legal talent handy to turn 
to ixi the time of need. 

Small wonder that if one of these men gets a 
job as clerk in a law office that he sticks to it 
through life and does not attempt to get out for 
liixTiself. He has probably been up against it and 
knows how little chance there is for a man who 
liasn't an independent income or who hasn't friends 
-wlTio can put him in right. He can in a way con- 
sider himself among the lucky, for it isn't every 
one who can land a job as a law clerk. 



II 



District Attorney Whitman of New York City 
told the writer of this article that when he took 
over the office he found lying on his desk fifteen 
"hundred applications for positions on his staff. Mr. 
"VSHiitman himself went through the mill. Probably 
no man in the legal profession in New York had a 
harder time in getting by than this same District 
-Attorney. He got there. But not every man who 
c>ornes to the city to carve out a niche for himself 
l^as the pluck and determination which Whitman 
l^as displayed. At college he had to tutor to make 
t»oth ends meet After graduation — he is an Am- 
t^erst man— h$ came to New York and took a 
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night law course, teaching school durins the day 
and burning oil over his law books at night. After 
graduation and admission to the New York bar he 
didn't sit down and wait like the great majority of 
newcomers. He says that in the morning he taught 
school until 10 then went to his office and stayed | 
until afternoon, then back to his school to teach 
the rest of the day. For three years this task was ' 
kept up until the day finally arrived when he was 
in condition to say farewell to the school and take 
up the practise of law genuinely. 

But there are not a great many who are quali- 
fied to teach school, not a great many who are 
qualified to hold positions of any sort, but must 
rely upon the clients who come knocking at their 
offices to keep the wolf from the portal. 



When that first client arrives what happens? 
The young lawyer works himself half to death and 
receives his first fee, if he is lucky. What is if- 
That of course depends upon the case, and' "front" 
of the client. Maybe it is $10, maybe as high as 
$50. He is elated and looks forward to a practice 
in the near and rosy future of the size of an Ivins, 
a Choate, a Root, or a Spooner practice. Sweet 
dreams seldom materialize. He may sit back for 
a month and no client may come. Then they may 
come at monthly or weekly intervals just often 
enough to keep him in his office hoping and pray- 
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ing^ that each footstep along the hall means a case. 
m^ is DOW making an average of $50 to $75 a month, 
enough to live on if it were not for the office rent, 
■wtiich must be paid, just enough to keep from 
st^LTving when that has to be considered. He must 
■li.a."ve clothes, for if he loses his front he is gone 
a,ii<l will have to join the rabble of soliciting at- 
torneys. Luckj' is he if he hasn't a mother, sister, 
■VBTfe or other, dependent upon his efforts for sus- 
-te nance. 

In all of the large cities of this country about 
35 per cent of the attorneys are in this class. In 
T^^ew York this rate is 40 per cent. And 40 per 
cent, of eighteen thousand is seven thousand two 
hundred. Seventy-two hundred lawyers not mak- 
ing more than $75 a month. 

In Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and a number of other of the larger cities the rate 
is not quite so high, but only for the reason that in 
those cities they have more chance to pick up cases, 
for the number of practising attorneys pro rata to 
the population is much less. 

In Washington it is hard to determine, for there 
are so many of the lawyers who hold some sort of 
government position. The number of attorneys in 
that city is far greater in proportion to the size of 
the city than even in New York. But that is easily 
explained. The young man is appointed to a position 
under the civil service in Washington from his homp 
State. While in Washington he takes a law cour 
at one of the local colleges, that hold night lectup 
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and is graduated and admitted to the bar 
District of Columbia. He sees on all sides 
lawyers, lawyers, lawyers. He may be i 
down twelve to eighteen hundred dollars 
with the government, and he can't see fc 
clear to throw up this golden goose for anyt 
precarious as the law is at the present time 
So he sticks to Uncle Sam. Can you blan 
You will say that he has no nerve, tha 
a mollycoddle, that he has water in his spi 
umn. Maybe so, but he knows that as lonj 
behaves himself his old Uncle Sam will hav( 
envelope for him on the first and fifteenth o: 
month, and that is a lot more than he a 
forward to in the legal profession. Washingt 
has its hangers on. Don't get the idea tt 
city's legal talent is composed of successfi 
and government clerks. It has its sharks w 
waiting and looking for the old soldier with 
sion claim, the inventor with a patent case i 
myriads of people who flood Washington eac 
with claims against the government of all so: 
descriptions, some frauds and some genuine, 
thinks the client looks like ready money, he 
that he will get his anyway. Poor Lo ii 
especial prey, however, except when an allw 
dian office steps in and furnishes an attor 
known ability and integrity. 

In this class of lawyers are found tho; 
liave lost their nerve in the struggle for ex 
:.nd are living rather without the pale. Th 




the men who have been led by adversity to solicit, 
a. thing not countenanced by the profession. 



Of those who have the nerve to stick out the 
game and play it as it ought to be played, how many 
ever reach the goal of their ambitions, be that what 
it niay? Hardly one-tenth. Years of digging and 
scraping have sapped the vitality, the nervous 
energy is gone; they get into a rut, the great ma- 
jority, from which there is no upward outlet. 

Of the great number of successful or so-called 
successful attorneys of the great cities of the Union 
who are seen in their Lawyer's Clubs, their luxur- 
iously appointed offices or in the courtroom, dignified, 
scrupulously attired, and with a manner of distinc- 
tion and success, there is a large proportion that en- 
tered the legal profession with places waiting and 
ready for them. Life is easy for them. They probably 
have money or are taken into old established firms, 
where a lucrative practice is assured to them if they 
have any abihty whatsoever. They knowing noth- 
ing of the waiting game. They have never known 
what it was to pawn furniture and law books, the 
dearest possession of the lawyer; the fighting with 
landladies, the hunger, the scrape and scramble for 
the odd jobs which the profession has to ofi'er at 
times. Given the opportunity nearly any attorney 
of honor, integrity and push could accomplish what 
these men of wealth and position, who have been 
pushed to have fallen into the profession, have done. 
So the newly admitted lawyer is up against it 
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in a great number of different ways. He has a ha 
and rocky row to hoe who adopts the legal profi 
sion to bring him fame and fortune, and if 
starts out in his own little country town he bet! 
stay right there and not listen to the call of Dai 
Fortune. 

Let the big cities alone if you must be a lawyi 
There are fifty times more attorneys now than i 
needed to keep us from being sent over the rivi 
Stay at home and be content with the practice ( 
rived from your own community, 

"It's better to be a big frog in a little m 
puddle than a little frog in a big mud puddle." 

That is a piece of the Big City's philosophy, 

It is old "stuff — ^has been used before. 

But it is true! 






vVie Earning Capacity of Lawyers. 

A committee appointed by the Baltimore Bar 
Xsaociation lately brought in the following report: 
"This association is face to face with an impor- 
tant situation. We have been informed that sev- 
enty per cent, of the members of this bar are not 
making a livelihood. We do not believe eighty per 
cent, of the 1,500 or 1,800 members are making 
$100 a month. Corporations doing our business 
are working not only to our detriment, but will 
also ultimately inflict tremendous injury upon the 
general public. Slowly, but with persistence, the 
corporations are pushing the lawyers to the wall. 
They advertise, solicit, and by their corporate in- 
tluence and wealth monopolize the legal field." 

Benno Lewinson, Chairman of the New York 
County Lawyers' Association, said that there are 
16,000 lawyers in New York, seventy per cent, of 
whom live on the verge of starvation with an in- 
come of not more than $3 a day. 

In the N. Y. Globe of July 21, 1911, George 
P. Wilt, who has been in the N. Y. County Court 
House for twenty-five years, is quoted as saying 
the following: 

"Lawyers are not what they used to be. The 
second growth of attorneys seems to run largely 
to fennel and ragweed. Maybe it's because half 
the young attorneys of to-day don't get enough to 
eat. They'd best be behind a ribbon counter, and 



"Purging the Bar** and "Lese Maj 

(The following letter was sent to a nev 
of wide circulation). 

New York, July 15, 



To the Editor of the- 



In your editorial of July 10th, entitled "I 
the Bar," it is stated that a lawyer was sua 
for filing an affidavit that a certain Municipal 
Justice favored a certain lawyer known in t 
trict-court practice as the "Attoraey-Genera 
that the clients of this favored lawyer were 
preference over others, the Appellate Diviait 
ing "that it was not right to criticise the i 
and integrity of judicial officers, thereby rel 
upon the administration of justice." Whilt 
can be no doubt that the Appellate Divisioi 
within legal bounds and that it was discrel 
with it to disbar the attorney altogether, still 
that our laws and public opinion in reference 
judiciary are a menace to the institutions of 
country and are entirely undemocratic, Th( 
ties of a free people depend on free criticis: 
to uphold the integrity of the various gover 
departments it is absolutely necessary th 
people shall have the right to express their 
opinion about the servants of the people. E\ 
chief magistrate of our country may be freel 
cised, and no one would say that such criticisn 
be detrimental to the proi>er administration 
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fcno^w lots of young attorneys who tell me they had 
rafher liave a desk at a good salary in the office 
of some corporation than try to make a precarious 
living by the practise of law. Business men don't 
like to waste time in fighting now." 



mi 
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have been committed, and this same judge acts 
court, jury, complainant and witnesses all in o 
While in European countries there can be only ( 
tyrant against whom contempt may be committi 
in this country we can have thousands of tyrai 
■who may inflict punishments on free citizens su 
marily like the Czar of Russia. 

There is no reason why the judiciary shoi 
stand higher than any other department, nor I 
it excelled in any way. In a very short time t- 
judges, Bolte and Fitzgerald, were removed for m 
administration of justice. We must not forget, 
the way, that to remove a judge is one of the m( 
diiTicult tasks. Our law is so technical that t 
gravest wrong committed by a judge can rarely 
proven; his decisions, however outrageous, can 
shown to have been rendered according to law. t 
less a judge be so stupid as to violate justice opei 
and notoriously, he may prostitute justice with 1 
punity. He will, moreover, find many to sing pai 
gyrics to him, and exalt him for his sense of jnsti 
for his keen observation in finding the truth, for i 
great Imowledge of human nature, and for his dt 
understanding of the law. In proceedmgs agaii 
a judge it is hardly possible to secure witnesses 
divulge the truth, so great is the fear of the ju 
ciary ; and should the prosecution fail, the witness 
who are of necessity mostly lawyers, would have 
Hufl'er severe consequences, as it would then 
almost impossible for them to appear before tl 
judge. The proceedings in Judge Eolte's case i 
close the fact that the lawyers subpoenaed by 1 
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prosecution tried their utmost to favor Bo!te, 
although they suffered the greatest abuses from him, 
all for fear that in case the prosecution should fail, 
they couldn't possibly appear before him. And if 
we take into consideration the statement made in 
your editorial that "hardly half of the admitted law- 
yers in New York can earn net the wages of a skilled 
mechanic," it is evident that to those lawyers the 
displeasure of a judge may mean starvation. Our 
judges are invested with so much discretionary 
power, that having the favor of a judge, even of the 
fairest, is a good fortune to a lawyer. In all cases 
involving questions of fact, and most cases do, it is 
in the discretion of the trial justice to decide either 
way, as he may believe the version of the story of 
either of the two parties. Even most questions of 
law are doubtful, and judges will (liffer among them- 
selves. With all the greatness of our judiciary it has 
left us an inheritance of a confused mass of law, 
and law is practically the last guess of the Court of 
Appeals. Why the Judiciary should be in such high 
veneration, it is difficult for r ly humble lawyer-brain 
to comprehend. 



ir* 



Essex Market Court. 

(Observations and Scenes tn 1900.) 

"In the place of justice there is 
wickedness; In the place of right- 
eousness there Is iniquity." — Eec. 
3:16. 

"I saw ail the oppressions that 
are done under the sun; and beheld 
the tears of the oppressed, and 
they had no comforter; and on the 
side of their oppressors there was 
power; but they had no comforter." 
— Id. 4:1. 



Essex Market Court — ^What a terror ths 
throws into the heart of the Eaat Side dwelL 
that peddler tremble upon hei'^g taken to 
Market Court by a policeman to answer for s 
i on one place a minute longer than prescribed 

"\ City Ordinances. It is not for the fine he w 

to pay that he shivers so mu'ch, but for thi 
and misuse by the rough and c>*uel hands 1 
will be subjected to before the magistral 
nounces his sentence. Look at chat innocei 
with the gray beard, how he cowers and how 1 
is covered with a cold perspiration, when thn 
to be summoned to "Essex Market Court" to 
some imaginary petty offense. Here a wom 
fainted when served with a summons with 
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side of the court room, one at the entrance c 
one in the hall, and one at the inner door. Any 
wishing to enter the Court, if his appearance is 
pleasing to the guardian angel — I mean officer- 
looks a novice, is met with out-stretched arms 
to welcome him, of course) and the question "Y 
do you want here" is put to him in the gruffest \ 
of which a policeman is capable. If a favor 
answer is given, he is allowed to make a few s 
forward. But the entrance examination doesn't 
here. He will in all probability be re-examinei 
the second cherub, and most likely re-exam 
again by the third, before admission to the Gai 
of Eden, Essex Market Court, is granted. Whe 
the Court room proper, the comer-in stops a mor 
to take breath and is about to take off his hat, v 
unexpectedly he is pushed and kicked by a specit 
humanity dressed in blue and is reminded with 
politest courtesy of a bluecoat that it is impolite 
disrespectful to have a hat on. 

The hat is immediately off, ind the seeker 
justice advances a few steps. The ordeal is not o 
He is at once told quietly with the fist by ano 
"peace" officer that he must take- a seat. Beii 
stranger, he sits down on a bench supposed U 
designed for lawyers or ladies, though then 
nothing to indicate it. A shrug and a pull l 
strong hand make him understand that he is in 
wrong seat, and if he is not bright enough to ( 
prehend momentarily the language of the h 
march — one, two, three — quick as thoug-ht, h 
bounced out of the court room. He finds himsel 
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the sidewalk, stands puzzled and bewildered, not 
knowing what to do, to go away or to attempt a re- 
entrance. He is soon taken out of his dilemma by 
a heavy cut with a rod, administered by a skilful 
officer, which tells him more plainly than words that 
he must not loiter on the sidewalk, that he must go 
to his occupation and not waste hi.'! time for nothing. 



ESSEX MARKET COURT PRACTICE. 

I. 

John Brown was a luckier fellow. He was not 
bounced out on the street, but was squeezed in some- 
where on a rear bench. He didn't come to sit there, 
nor to be squeezed. His father was arrested the 
night before, and he came to speak to him and to 
see what could be done. He strains his eyes towards 
the railing; perhaps he will discern his father among 
the prisoners. Michael, John's father, was there 
and tried a couple of times to turn his head to see 
whether his son was there; but several stamps over. 
his feet and a few kicks in his legs performed 
ingeniously by a tiny foot of a policeman to escape 
the observation of the presiding magistrate, taught 
him that it wasn't nice to turn the head and look 
behind one's back. John waits patiently. Michael 
loses his self-control and turns his head towards his 
back in violation of the important lesson on manners 
which was just imparted to him. He is seen by his 
son. How John longs to speak +o his father! F 
is afraid to get up, he knows what awaits him, 
policeman's warm embrace — so warm that 
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inquiry; but he was pushed away by the officer. 
He rushes out of the court room. One of the steer- 
ers who stood chatting with a police officer outside 
of the court house stops him and asks him whether 
he wants a lawyer. John answers in the affirmative 
and at the same time tells him that he does not ex- 
actly know whether his father was fined five dollars 
or is held under five hundred dollars bail. Mr. Chap- 
lap, the steerer, tells him to wait awhile outside and 
courteously offers his services to make inquiry 
gratuitously. While Chaplap was in to make in- 
quiry, the policeman speaks kind\" to John, doesn't 
chase him away, and tells him that the gentleman 
whom he was just speaking to is the best lawyer 
and a great politician and can do almost anything. 
The steerer comes out with a pitiful face and in 
forms our John in a sympathet'"c voice and com- 
passionate look that his father is held under five 
hundred dollars bail; that the complaint is assault 
In the second degree; that he hardly knows what 
can be done. John startles, becomes ghastly pale, 
and asks painfully: "Can nothing be done?" — "Let's 
go into the office, right here across the street," says 
the steerer; "and I'll see what c?n be done." They 
step into the office. The steerer consults Mr. Skin- 
ner, the lawyer, and John is told that if he can raise 
$75.00 his father will be turned out on the street 
within 24 hours. Bargaining commences, and, as 
a special favor to John because he is so poor and 
looks so honest, it is settled for $25.00. John gives 
a deposit of $5.00 and hurries away to get the bal- 
ance. Within an hour he is back with the balance 
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of $20.00 which he secured by pawning his ali 
the money to Mr. Skinner and asks him w. 
father will be out. "To-morrow." says Mr. £ 
."Not to-day?" asks John plaint' vely. "To 
impossible; but to-morrow for .sure," repl; 
Skinner, and hints that the audience is over 
gets up and with his black shining eyes lo 
treatingly in Mr, Skinner's face as if to say, ' 
be as good as your word : I'll always bless 3 
be grateful to you," — and he ]ea\';s the offic 
The following day, bright and early, Jol 
Chaplap's office. He asks him (Mr. Skinner i 
yet in the office) when his father will be out, 
told to wait a couple of minutes when Mr. ! 
will be in. Half an hour has passed, a whol 
which seemed to John a whole year, and — Gt 
him — Mr. Skinner has come to the office. Joh: 
brightened. Mr. Skinner threw a hasty gli 
him, and, after letting him wait about half t 
longer, Mr, Chaplap was instructed to go and 
about Mr. Brown, An hour later Mr. Chaf 
turns and informs Mr. Skinner and John thai 
very "tough" job. The warden wants $25.00 
can't fix him up for less than that amount. 
begs and supplicates, swears that he can't al 
pay any more. At last it is settled that for f 
lars more his father will be out. John spec 
procured another V, and is back at the lawyei 
Skinner went into court, paid four dollars (1 
Mr. Brown was in the cell was taken in lieu 
dollar), and turned Mr. Brown out on the at 
he promised. John feels happy, cries for jo: 
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he embraces his father. They walk home together 
and the son tells his father the great thing he has 
clone. His father protests: "Why, John, I have been 
fined altogether with $5.00!" 'Ihey retrace their 
steps to the lawyer's. Two hours passed before Mr. 
Skinner appeared. They demand the money back, 
but Messrs. Chaplap and Skinner swear that Mr. 
Brown is mistaken, and call in the policeman who 
spoke so kindly to John yesterday, and he also as- 
serts that Mr. Erown is mistaker, that he was not 
fined with $5.00 but held under $500.00 bail. The 
Browns go away quite convinced that the lawyer 
must be right and that he really did a great th'ng 
for them. 

II. 



Joe Weinberg found one Friday afternoon that 
he was missing $15. Did he lose it or did some- 
one steal it of him ? He is sure he couldn't have lost it, 
not he — he knows how to take care of money. Some 
one must have stolen it. Who could that be? 0, 
he knows! it must be Mr. Hone^tky, the old man, 
who lodges in the same rooms with him. Mr. Hon- 
estky, though only eight months in this country, 
reads and writes English well, and once he made 
fun of Joe, who, a young fellow and over six years 
in this country, is still unable to write a simple 
English letter. If Mr. Honestky could make fun of 
Joe, he could just as well steal money. The more 
Joe ponders over the matter the more his suspicion 
prows; and he becomes quite convinced that the old 
jade must be the thief when he is told by little 
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Jakey, who sleeps with him in the same bed, tl 
thought. he saw the old man about six o'cl( 
the morning in their room. 

In the evening, at dinner. Joe demanc 
$15.00 of Mr. Honeatky. The latter, not ausp 
anything and thinking Joe was joKing, retortei 
a jest that made the table roar with laughte 
gets excited and goes to the poli-je station ar 
the old man arrested. 

Saturday morning, at 8 o'clock, Mr. Hones 
taken from the station house and led acrof 
streets to Essex Market Court. The earth set 
sink beneath him, he — accused of stealing! 
thief! The officer on the way recommends 
lawyer. But why have a lawyer? He has 
wronged a man in his life. Surely his innoceni 
be declared as soon as the judge looks at him 
being reminded of a lawyer, he asked the office 
escorted him to take him to Mr. Peace, Mr. 
was a young attorney, and a friend of the pr 
and had his office on one of the streets th 
which the prisoner was to pass. The officer n 
to do that, why should he? He never heard i 
Peace, Mr, Peace won't give him a part of h 
and if he should, it would probably amount t( 
little, and maybe there will be v.o fee at all. 
officer strongly recommended Mr. Grab to the i 
er, knowing that Mr. Grab will manage to i 
the money the prisoner may have, and his sha 
amount to something. Mr. Honestky declint 
tavor. 

At 9 o'clock he was arraigned. Only one 
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tion was put to him, and as there were many cases 
on hand to be disposed of and the court being open 
only to 12 M. Saturdays, he was confined to a cell 
to await examination the next day. 

Mr. Honestky tears his hair and sheds bitter 
tears. He is excluded from all the world, no friend 
to sympathize with him, no one to consult. What 
shall he do? Shall he write to some of his influential 
jfriends whose acquaintance he formed during his 
short sojourn in this country and who greatly ad- 
mired him for his knowledge and acquirements, and 
■who, on various occasions, reposed implicit faith in 
him? Perhaps his good reputation will be spoiled 
by it. How he wishes he could see Mr. Peace, but 
how ? He begged the warden, the assistant warden, 
the messenger boy, to deliver a message to Mr. 
Peace, but all refused and recommended instead Mr. 
Grab or Mr. Skinner. He made up his mind to 
■write to his son. who lived somewhere up-town, in- 
forming him of his misfortune and asking him to see 
Mr. Peace. Before his son came down it was 10 
o'clock in the evening and Mr. Peace was away from 
the office, and where his residence was he did not 
know. Sunday morning, by diligent inquiry, he 
found out Mr. Peace's residence, went over to him, 
but found him sick in bed. However, when Mr. Peace 
learned of Mr. Honestky's misfortune, he exerted 
himself and got up and went to see the prisoner. 

The prisoner complained to him of the cruel and 
inhuman treatment that he was subjected to, and, 
as he believed, all on account of his refusal to re- 
tain Mr. Grab or Mr. Skinner. He also stated that 
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he was told by those who have charge over hn 
that Mr. Peace was not allowed to practice in th 
court. This was not new to Mr. Peace. He knew t< 
well Essex Market Court practice, or rather nu 
practice. He deeply sympathized with his frien 
the prisoner, and promised him to do his best 

When Joe learned that Mr. Honestky engagi 
counsel, he thought it advisable to engage one als 
As Mr. Grab's .steerera were always on hand 
court and the officer making the arrest also spol 
in flattering terms of him, Joe engaged Mr. Gra 
Mr. Grab knowing too well that the case was wortl 
less and not being sufficiently recompensed by h 
client, proposed to Mr. Peace to withdraw the chart 
upon getting $15.00. Mr. Peace declined to acce] 
the generous offer for two reasons : First, it wou! 
be compounding a crime, that is, settling a crimin. 
case, which is not allowed by law; Second, wh 
should he make Mr. Honestky pay money which 1; 
never stole. Furthermore, settling this case wi 
mean an admission that Mr. Honestky was guilt 
of larceny. When the prisoner was brought befoi 
the judge, Mr. Grab moved the court to adjourn th 
hearing for Monday on the ground that an in 
portant witness didn't appear. The motion wa 
granted and the hearing was adjourned for Mondaj 
Meanwhile arrangements were made with the office 
who made the arrest to testify that Mr. Honestk; 
made a confession to him that he did steal the monej 

Monday morning Mr. Grab repeated his propo 
sition of yesterday to Mr. Peace, convincing hir 
that Mr. Honestky would surely be held and statin] 
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at the same time that he does it because he isn't 
well treated by his client. Mr. Peace scornfully re- 
fused to compound a crime, and his client was held 
under three hundred dollars bail on the false testi- 
mony of the officer that Mr. Honestky confessed to 
him to have stolen the money. Ihe officer was cor- 
roborated by the statement of Mr, Grab that a set- 
tlement was offered. 



The evils above depicted are liappily reuiedied by the 
Ijawa of 1910, doing away with poUcemeu in the court 
rooms. Heretofore, not only were laymea ill-treated, but 
members of the bar had not much ehow in the eyes of tlie 
Essex Market Court officers. An attorney tbat hadn't the 
aense or the will to associate witli them and treat theia 
frequently with a drink, a cigar, a part of his fee, or other- 
■wlse, became aa object of ridicule and contempt, and was 
pushed, chased, kicked and bunted down. There were at- 
torneys, wliose practice was perhaps of the lowest grade, 
who would not appear in that court for any amount of 
money, for the abuse they had to stand was revolting. The 
police officers were sold to a few lawyers and were mere 
Instruments in their hands to testify as Instructed. These 
lawyers shared their fees with them, and, if a prisoner did 
not engage the attorney recommended by the police officer, 
be kad to pay dearly for his disobedience and obstinacy. He 
was trodden down nnder toot during imprisonment, evidence 
was manufactured ajjainst him, and many other "witty" 
tricks known only to Essex Street praclitionera, were 
played on him. 



How Can A "Cop" 




(Copyrtgbt, 1911, by tbo "N. Y. Morning TBlegrapb Co. 

The Policeman Who Is the Writer oi I 
This Article Says: "They Say We ' 
Graft! Well, Do Yoii Kdow of 
Those Who Graft On Us? Then 
I'll Describe the 'Shake-Downs.' " 

My name is not Clarence the Cop, but it ought 
to be. Sometimes when I think it over and won- 
der why I ever joined the police force I am con- 
vinced that I must be a near relative to the patrol- 
man in the funny pictures who is always getting 
into trouble. 

It isn't often that I talk about my troubles. 
What's the use? Nobody would believe me. But 
it is a fact that when I am not worrying about my 
job I am distressed over moneymatters. Often I 
do not know where I am going to get the next 
meal. Sounds strange for a policeman to say, 
doesn't it? But listen and I'll tell you some things 
about the inside life of a cop that you may never 
have heard before. 

The opportunities in the Police Department for 
a young man of strong physique and good charac- 
ter — the kind the Police Department should have 
— are less and less each succeeding year. Let us 
[ presume that a young fellow looks to the depart- 
ment as a means of earning an honest livelihood 
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CAN A "COP" BE HONEST? $8 

and at the same time contributing his share of 
moral fibre toward the peace and dignity of the 
community. Even before his appointment he be- 
gins to have his doubts about the business. He 
learns that police jobs never go begging, but are 
■worth from $350 to $500, according to the ability 
of certain persons to do what they say they can 
do. However, the candidate easily persuades him- 
self that the end justifies the graft, and so he 
gives up. 

Now, if the new patrolman himself escapes 
being a grafter, the best he can hope for under the 
system in vogue is to become a negligible quantity 
in the machinery of law and order and remain a 
nonentity in a blue uniform as long as he is in the 
department. 

You do not start in that way. At first you are 
not afraid of showing citizens and fellow-officers 
that you are endowed with a certain amount of 
principle. You are keen-eyed, alert and ambitious 
to do the work of a policeman in its truest mean- 
ing. But little by little you begin to realize that 
the saloonkeeper on the corner doesn't like you 
because you won't take a cigar — even to put in 
your pocket — and as the days wear on you arrive 
at an understanding of the fact that the captain 
■would think a good deal more of you if you were 
just a little bit thick. 

So it is that the really wise cop decides there 
is nothing in the idea of being conscientious or 
getting busy. It is often better for the patrolman 
to avoid the roundsman than to be seen too con- 
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spicuously "patrolling his beat." The roundsi 
has his own reasons for that same view of 
matter. 

Just take yourself as a good-natured, ei 
going "joke" and you have a chance to draw di 
a salary of $1,400 a year, after the first five ye 
service. But if you insist on being honest and ] 
no favorites with law-breakers, you will find yi 
self working for very much leas than the aalari 
$800 at which you started in. 

Before you get your first month's pay — $© 
— you are in hock for several hundred doll 
Some men succeed in "bulling" their way into 
appointment on the force, but most of them 
willing to borrow $350 to pay some politician ' 
is in a position to get it for them without wait 

Then there is the physical and mental pn 
ration necessary before you can stand the ex 
ination. Your political friend can help you i 
when you help yourself and are fit. You are 
vised to go at once to some preparatory scl 
where all sorts of test questions are answered 
as to familiarize yourself with the line of ex 
ination likely to be pursued by the Civil Ser 
authorities. The fee for this course of ma 
training is usually $50, and there are half a d( 
schools that are supposed to enjoy the favor of 
Police Department. The course in physical tr 
ing, gymnasium exercise, costs another $50. I 
all this is absolutely necessary, and there is notlj 
else for the applicant to do but borrow an ei 
$100. 





As soon as he is appointed a probationary 
policeman the expenses begin to mount up amaz- 
ingly. 

From the very first month's salary 2 per cent. 
is deducted for the Pension Fund. This percentage 
of deduction affects the salary of every member of 
the department from the time of his appointment 
until his retirement. I am not saying that the 
Pension Fund is not actually an insurance against 
injury or death, but mention the deduction to show 
tliat instead of receiving $800 for the first year the 
patrolman really draws only $784. 

A policeman's regulation wardrobe includes 
tliree uniforms each year. His Summer suit novs 
costs $16.50; dress uniform, of Fall and Spring 
■weight, $27.50, and Winter suit, $33, 

The cloth and the tailoring of these uniforms 
are undoubtedly worth the money, but the price 
of the first year's outfit has to be borrowed from 
kind friends before the policeman is allowed to don 
the blue. Likewise the policeman must pay for all 
the repairs and, as the manual of police rules is 
very strict in regard to a neat appearance, a con- 
servative estimate of the sum necessary for press- 
ing and mending during a year may be placed at 
about $10. 

Not infrequently a uniform is hopelessly dam- 
aged in the performance of police duty — in dealing 
■with obstreperous prisoners, jumping overboard to 
save persons who are drowning and in rescuing 
others from fire. As a rule the officer must pay 
for another suit, although the Police Commissioner 
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has a right to exercise his discretion in the mat 
of making good the loss. 

The officer's equipment consists of a ni^ 
stick, 50 cents; dress baton, 50 cents; form a 
belt, $1.50; biUy, 50 cents; Smith & Wesson ] 
volver and case, $15; nippers, 60 cents, and c 
plate, 60 cents. 




But that is not alt by a good deal. Every F 
liceman must have his own mattress at the statti 
house for use when he is on resen-e duty. Th 
costs $15, and the bedding $5 more. The o&a 
must pay a woman $1 a month or $12 a year fi 
making up his bed. He is also assessed 50 cen 
a month for Ice water during six months of U 
year, which comes to $3. 

Then there is $1 a month or $12 a year thi 
goes to the station house bootblack. 

The Patrolmen's Benevolent Association is 
good thing and everybody feels like be ought t 
belong, and that is $5 a year. 

Count it all up and you will find that $61. 
must come out of that first year's salary of $8IK 
If the officer happens to be fined five or ten days 
pay for having a shoe lace come untied, he not onl; 
loses the money, but is set back in time of promo 
tion to the second year grade. For example, aup 
he was appointed on. January 1st, 1911. Hii 

'y is $800 for the first year, and after the firsi 
$900. But if he was fined ten day8' pay or 




March 25, 1911, he does not begin to enjoy an in- 
crease of salary until March 25, 1912. 

Besides the items of expense already men- 
tioned, it must be remembered that the patrolman 
finds it necessary to eat many of his meals away 
from home. Then there are contributions to make 
for floral tributes to his superiors on various occa- 
sions, and other contributions to political organiza- 
tions, which in a measure keep him "in right" with 
his captain. 

There is really no end to it. Every way you turn 
there is some item of expense you had not counted 
on. Under these circumstances the policeman who 
can resist taking graft that is offered to him is too 
good to be in the department and, generally speak- 
ing, he does not stay long, I'll tell you why. 

The new patrolman who won't accept graft im- 
mediately becomes unpopular with the kind of peo- 
ple that are in the habit of bestowing graft where 
it will do the most good, and these people can in- 
fluence the captain against the new man on the 
beat and do him a lot of harm. Oh. make no mis- 
take, I know what I am talking about! I've had 
them sneer at me and call me a "reformer." Ye0, 
that is the word. Every man who is not a grafter 
is a "reformer." 

The first thing that happens to a "reformer" 
comes with an unexpectedness that is sickening. 
He knows that he has been trying to do the right 
thing, yet some fine evening when he reports at the 
station house after his relief has gone on post the 
lieutenant introduces him to a little trouble-maker 
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variously known as a "To wit," an "xa 
Twelve," or a "Paper." In plain English, 
wit" is the police name for a complaint with 
cations. It can be made by any citizen or 
patrolman's superior officers at the instance 
body who wants to register a kick, no mati 
trivial the excuse. Just dare to make youK 
agreeable to the saloonkeeper with a pull, oi 
somebody who is a friend of the district leac 
see what happens ! 

Two shoofiies in citizens' clothes are sei 
downtown to give you their undivided at1 
It is their business to "get" you, and failure 
particular line of endeavor is unknown. T\ 
of rules of the Police Department was ins 
mainly for the purpose of getting somethin 
man and breaking him when his superiors 
find it to their interest to adopt extreme me 



There is not a policeman on the force 
who can walk a block without violating sor 
set down in this book, which every officer 
in his breast pocket. Why, it is against th 
for two officers to be engaged in conversatio 
each other while on post. Some of the mine 
plaints made by the shooflies are for fail 
have their shoe laces properly tied ; for wearj 
hat plate not far enough down on the band, i 
failing to report the body of a dead cat lying 
street. Patrolling the wrong side of the ] 
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another pet complaint recorded by the shooflies, 
And it also costs ten days' pay to be caught going 
into a baker's shop for a cup of coffee while on duty. 
But it is a very serious matter when some citi- 
zen goes to the precinct station house and tells the 
lieutenant that you have assaulted him. Even 
when the complaint lacks the support of a single 
witness or an iota of evidence, the lieutenant is 
bound to listen to it and to forward it in writing 
to the Police Commissioner. The person making 
the complaint may be a crook, a convicted felon — it 
does not make any difference. The complaint is 
filed and charges are prepared. 

I knew a lieutenant in a Eowery precinct to 
whom a woman reported one night that she had 
been put out of a moving picture show. She sim- 
ply made this one statement of fact, and there her 
narrative ended. 

"Well, what happened to you? Were you 
hurt?" asked the lieutenant. 

"No," said the woman; "I am not hurt." 
She showed no inclination to go into details, 
so the lieutenant said: 

"I do not see that the police can do anything 
for you, madame. You say you are not hurt, and 
as long as there has been no crime committed 
against your person the police have no jurisdiction 
in the case." 

He made it very plain that by her own brief 
account the case was not such as called for police 
interference. But on the advice of friends this 
woman went straightway to the Commissioner and 
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made a complaint against the lieutenant for i 
to take proper action in a case where an a 
was reported as having been committed, 
lieutenant was forthwith served with a "Pap< 
which the woman's name appeared as the com] 
ing witness. 

While the case was pending two personi 
proached the lieutenant and offered for a cons 
ation of $25 to keep the woman from appeariri 
the trial. 

It coat the lieutenant $75 to retain a lawyt 
defend him when the trial came on. I am gla 
say that he was exonerated, but he is still out 
of his own money. Can anybody tell him hoT 
recover the amount of that fee? 

Thrown in wrong at the very start, is it 
wonder that a policeman soon becomes a gral 
from a sense of self -protection ? And now I'll 
you wise to the career of a grafting cop — the l 
that is willing to take what is actually thrust Ui 
him. 

The new patrolman has been on post only 1 
or three nights, when the corner saloon man 
some political hanger-on meets him and opens 
a conversation like this: 

"Hello, young fellow! Where did you spri 
from? New in this precinct, eh?" 

"Yes," the young patrolman replies. "I doi 
know a great deal about this neck of the woods 

The officer is conscious that he is in the pre 
ence of some one who is an integral part of ti 
system. Therefore he must try to be pleasant. 
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"I thought you were new to the business," says 
the saloonkeeper, "or you would have been around 
to see me before now." 

"I am just getting acquainted," is the lame 
explanation offered. 
"Have a cigar?" 

"Thanks — I'll smoke it when I go off duty." 
"How's the captain treating you?" 
"Oh, all right." 

"That's good. Now, I'll tell you what you want 
to do right away. Join the Patrolmen's Benevolent 
Association. It only costs a trifle and it's a good 
thing." 

"Yes, I've heard so." 

"And above all, don't antagonize your superior 
officers in any way. I know them all, and they are 
a bunch of good fellows. First chance I get I'll in- 
troduce you to our district leader. There's nothing 
like getting in right at the start-off. Everything 
comes easy after that." 

Fortified with this chunk of advice the novitiate 
is in a receptive mind to listen to more of the same 
tenor and he gets it from the old patrolman wearing 
five service stripes, which mean twenty-five years 
on the force without a promotion in rank. Here are 
some of the maxims of the old patrolman: 

"Young man, don't be too ambitious. There ia 
a nice rut in the police business. Keep in the mid- 
dle of the rut ; don't try to get out of it. 

"Don't do anything unless you are told to do 
it, and then only once in ten times. 

"When the captain orders you to go and do a 
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certain thing receive the order with alacrity, as i 
you meant to accomplish what you are told to d 
Then go back in half an hour or an hour and sa. 

you couldn't do it. 

"That is the way to get along without troubl 
and to be liked. 

"Remember the new recruit and the man on th( 
walk always suffers for the old guard, and every 
commissioner finds that out only when he is aboul 
to abdicate or is thrown out of his position." 

So it is. To keep even with the game you be- 
gin by taking a cigar and then you accept a little 
present that may be sent around to the station 
house. The saloonkeeper and the ward heeler get 
their hooks in you and soon own you body and soul. 
If there is a fight in the corner gin-mill, you must 
smooth things over without making an arrest, if 
possible. But if the di.sturbance is so violent as 
to attract a crowd, and one or more persons are 
eager to make complaints, the patrolman is expected 
to see that his patron saint, the gin-mill proprietor, 
gets all the best of it. 



In the same way if you have arrested a crook 
who happens to be a good customer of the saloon- 
keeper, a $10 or $20 bill is slipped to you and you 
are expected to forget some important piece of evi- 
dence without which the prisoner cannot be held. 

You become the slave of petty politiciana, but 
ou do not care any longer; you know they will lake 
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-v . care of you and keep you out of trouble for the use 

/;■, they can make of you. It does not make any dif- 

^'- iexence what political party happens to be in power, 

F or whether the Democrats or the Republicans are 

p-j/ in the ascendancy in any given district. The sys- 

tem is very much the same year in and year out. 

A little while before election day the diF.trict 
leader goes to see the police captain and, among 
other things, drops this little hint : 

"By the way, Beetlebrow, I would like to have 
Officers Burns and Bradshaw at the polling place 
around the corner. They are both good, relifible 
boys and they know everybody." 

No sooner said than done. When the detail is 
made each of the policemen is given a bundle of 
warrants for floaters who are expected to attempt 
to cast a ballot. To the district leader who has 
obtained for them this interesting assignment — 
and every policeman is interested in the election — 
Burns and Bradshaw promptly reveal the names of 
those for whom the warrants have been is.-^ued. 
The result is that known repeaters are warned away 
from the polls and there are no arrests where there 
should be a coup. 

I have related the conditions just as I have found 
them. It is my conclusion, and I do not think I 
have exaggerated the situation, that the Police De- 
partment, under the present system, is the breeding 
bureau of an army of grafters. It is no place in 
these days for a man of conscience and intelligence 
and determination to succeed. That is a ruinour 
combination, my friend, for the man on the beat. 
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Administration of Justice in New 1 

(Tha foltowlag extracU are taken from tb« wrlU 
Dr. CbarlM H. Parkburst.) 

It was only this past week (February, 
that a search warrant was issued by one o: 
courts in town, and before the officer with his 
reached No. 522 Sixth Avenue, the action ol 
court reached there, and the house that is sp 
of in Scripture as empty, swept, and garnished, 
not, in point of unadorned vacuity, a circumsi 
to the innocent barrenness of the gambling n 
in question, I do not say that the judge of 
feraon Market Police Court was responsible foi 
slip. I do not believe that he was, at least in 
direct way. All that is intended by the referen 
that the police court leaked. With hardly 
shadow of a doubt that court, in some one o: 
subordinates at any rate, stands in with the i 
biers, and to that degree the court becomes 
criminal's protector and guardian angel. Thi 
mentioned only as illustration of fact that s 
people understand, and that all people ought to 
derstand, that crime in this city is intrenchei 
our municipal administration, and that what oi 
a bulwark against crime is a strongholi 
its defense. 

Unless all signs are misleading, your avei 
policeman or your average police captain is not 
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ing to disturb a criminal, if the criminal has raeana, 

if he can help it. 

We are saying nothing as to the connection 
there ia between the criminal's means and the po- 
liceman's indulgence. We only state in explanation 
that it is the universal opinion of those who have 
studied longest and most deeply into the municipal 
criminality of this city, that every crime here has 
its price. I am not saying that that is so, but that 
the more intently any man of brains scrutinizes 
these matters the more he discovers along this line 
that it is of an intensely interesting nature. I 
should not be surprised to know that every build- 
ing in this town in which gambling or prostitution 
or the illicit sale of liquor is carried on has immun- 
ity secured to it by a scale of police taxation that 
ia as carefully graded and as thoroughly system- 
ized as any that obtains in the assessment of per- 
sonal property or real estate that is made for the 
purpose of meeting municipal, state, or federal ex- 
penses current. 

Near the beginning of the year (1892) the 
Grand Jury considered the matter of indicting the 
keeper of a notorious resort on Fourteenth Street. 
There was no legal evidence at hand that would be 
BufRcient to convict, and the District Attorney was 
asked to secure some. An innocent imagination 
would have supposed that he would jump at the 
opportunity. The request was repeated by the 
Grand Jury, apparently without effect. 

Our guileless District Attorney, with the down 
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of unsuspecting innocence upon his bluahinfir cheelc, 
failed to respond to the demands for evidence made 
upon him by the Grand Jury. The jurors them- 
selves, therefore, assumed experimentally the char- 
acter of detectives, and the proprietor of the place 
'was soon caught, of course, in the act of illegal 
selling. An indictment was then found. It re- 
mained to secure witnesses that would be willing to 
go on the stand and testify; for while the jurors 
were willing to visit the place and satisfy their own 
minds of the illegality of what was going on there, 
they experienced a natural delicacy in having Uieir 
names publicly associated with such a resort in tlie 
published reports of criminal procedure. Accordingly 
instructions were given to the captain of the pre- 
cinct to procure the necessary evidence. This was 
followed by another touching exhibition of modesty 
and blushing hesitancy. The fact of it is they all 
stand in with each other. It is simply one solid 
gang of rascals, half of the gang in office and the 
other half put, and the two halves steadily catering 
to each other across the official line. The captain 
declared reiteratedly that evidence against McGIory 
was something that he could not obtain, till fioally 
the Grand Jury threatened to indict the captain 
himself, whereupon the evidence was at once pro- 
duced and McGlory convicted upon it All of which 
is only another way of saying that the moat eflfective 
allies which McGlory had in the prosecution of his 
vile trade on Fourteenth Street were the District At- 
torney and the captain of the precinct. 
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But after all that has been said the srreat fact 
remains untouched and uninvalidated, that every 
effort that is made to improve character in this city, 
every effort to make men respectable, honest, tem- 
perate, and sexually clean is a direct blow between 
the eyes of the Mayor and his whole gang of drunk- 
en and lecherous subordinates, in this sense that 
while we fight iniquity they shield and patronise it; 
while we try to convert criminals they manufacture 
them; and they have a hundred dollars invested in 
manufacturing machinery to our one invested in 
converting machinery. And there is no scheme in 
this direction too colossal for their ambition to plan 
and to push. 

Do you know that the newspapers had not been 
solidly at work for more than about four weeks be- 
fore the dives began to close up? Why, the truth 
will frighten even a policeman, if you will lodge it 
where David did when he fired at Goliath. Truth, 
with explosive enough behind it, would scare even 
the captain of a precinct, and chase the blushes 
from the callow face of the District Attorney. 

A while ago the treasurer of a certain bank 
downtown, who was not even suspected of being 
dishonest, but whose name, through no fault of 
his own, had become associated with a disreputable 
firm, was thrown out of his position. The reason 
stated by the directors was, that while they cor- 
dially and unanimously recognized the integrity of 
the treasurer, they could not afford to jeopardise 
the interest of the bank by having associated with 
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them a man that was tainted even to the alight de- 
cree of being mentioned in connection with dishon- 
est deaiiny. 

Now, that is the way you run a bank. That is 
the style of condition that you Impose upon candi- 
dates for positions of finr.iclal trust. But when you 
come to run a city, with a million and a half of peo- 
ple, with interests that are a great deal more than 
pecuniary, and a city, too, that is putting the stamp 
of its character or of its infamy upon every city the 
country through, then you have not always shrunk 
from putting into positions of trust men that are 
px-dive keepers and crooks and ex-convicts, and men 
whose detailed written history would draw trem- 
blingly near to the verge of obscene literature. 

A gambler who is a dealer in one of the faro 
banks here told one of our party that the small 
games were running pretty quiet now because Dr. 
Parkhurst's society {the Society for the Prevention 
of Crime) had so frightened the police that they 
had made the gamblers close up for a time, till this 
thing should blow over. The police can stop gam- 
bling just the instant that they conclude that it 's 
unsafe not to. They will go just as far as the exi- 
gencies of the case push them, and to all appear- 
ances not a step further. 

Any one who, with all the ea.sily ascertainable 
facts in view, denies that drunkenness, gambling, 
pnd licentiousness in this town are municipally pro- 
tected, is either a knave or an idiot. 
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And what is still more interesting is that the 
nian by whom the city {New York) has just re- 
placed (Recorder) Smyth is exactly the man 
ligainst whom Smyth on this very occasion (Gard- 
ner's trial) made special display of judicial and pre- 
judicial power — John W. Goff. This is one of the 
most startling instances known to us of the re- 
venges wrought by time. Mr. Goff fought valiantly 
and fearlessly in behalf of what he considered +o 
be the rights of his client. Smyth took judicial of- 
fence at the bluntness of Mr. Goff's language, ad- 
judged him in contempt and fined him $200; but a 
higher court than that of Smyth sat on the 6th 
of November last, which invited Mr. Symth to step 
down and Mr. Goff to move up to his place. 

It (Gardner's trial) suggested to the commun- 
ity, under startling colors, the organized combina- 
tion seeming to exist between the police, the pros- 
titutes, and the Bench. 

I have had women of this class (of vice) tell 
me in my own house that they did not belong here, 
but that they came here from outside because they 
knew that in New York the police would protect 
them. That fact is known all over. The police of 
this city have been enticing prostitutes from other 
cities and states to come to New York, in order that 
they might be the means of clothing their owp 
wives and daughters and living in style, quadrup- 
ling in comfort and elegance anything they co'jIi" 
maintain on their legitimate salaries. 
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Twenty churches cannot unmake crime as 1 
as official complicity in the Eleventh Precinct 

making it. 

It was becoming increasingly evident to n 
with an intelligence and a conscience, that unrig 
eousness was so pervasively wrought into the str 
ture of our city government, that honesty and 
cency had no rights which it felt itself bound 
respect, and that evil was so deeply intrenched t 
nothing short of a revolution would avail to ahal 
and subvert it. 

Justice will not be a common commodity in I 
city until the District Attorney's office is held 
one whose judicial sense is not mortgaged to 
political affiliations, and whose loyalty to his frie 
does not interfere with his sworn obligation to n 
out to all classes their independent and impar 
dues. This statement will have served its puri 
if it shall have made somewhat more evident to 
community the stress of wind and tide aga 
which we have to make head, and the impossibi 
of securing in this city anything more than 
caricature of justice, till at the polls some of 
joints and ligaments have been broken that ] 
our municipal government into a compact bodj 
brigandage and defiance. 

The public was satisfied with the proofs wl 
we presented of his (Captain Devery's) crim 
negligence; and his acquittal under those ciro 
stances was a telling demonstration of the fact | 
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when it is a matter of trying a policeman, facts and 
proofs are of no significance. It convinced reputa- 
ble people that we had reached a point here in this 
city where might makes right. 

So that to-day when we say that the personnel 
of our city government is a quotation from every 
species of criminal that rotten civilization is able 
to produce, or the devil able to invent, we are simply 
asserting a commonplace that the moral intelligence 
of the entire country is prepared enthusiastically 
to consent to, and that can be stated t»-day with 
DO more fear of its provoking a presentment or an 
Indictment, than though I were to repeat the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, or the Ten Laws that Moses 
brought down from the top of Sinai. 

It does not lie within the range of possibility 
that we should have a mayor, or judges, or the heads 
of important and responsible departments who are 
either themselves individually tainted, or who are 
in transparent and eminent sympathy with those 
who are so tainted, without that fact operating with 
the power of an irresistible and incurable blight in 
particular upon young men who grow up with sji 
instinctive respect for high official position, and 
who, therefore, cannot contemplate the occupant of 
such a position, however confessedly vicious and 
contemptible, without to a degree identifying the 
position and the man who fills it, and letting some 
of the dignity of the place insinuate itself into his 
conception of the functionary, and varnishing with 
the semblance of grace that functionary dishonors. 
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When you tell over the inventory of the murderers, 
thieves, perjurers, bribe takers, defaulters, drunk- 
ards, and libertines that are discharging high official 
function in this city to-day, remember that each of 
;h<;m helps to make murder, theft, debauchery, and 
alt the rest, a little less repulsive to the moral taste 
of your dear boy. 

Without having taken a brief for the anarch- 
i.=!t3, and with no intention at all of pleading for 
their eccentric method of reforming history, I sub- 
mit to your consideration that there are anarchists, 
and there are anarchists. The genius of anarchy 
you understand, of course, is nothing more nor less 
than defiance of law. Now while clearly there can- 
not be very much said in behalf of a system that 
starts with the abandonment of all system, yet de- 
fiance of law may be overt, or it may be covert. It 
may parade with red flags, or it may have the parade 
and omit the flags. As a general principle the red- 
bannered procession is to be preferred, for then you 
know precisely who is who, and what is what. If 
they omit the banners they may still be anarchists, 
but you may take them for nuns marching to a con- 
^■ent, or monks trooping to a monastery, or mayors, 
aldermen, judges, and commissioners administering 
a city government. It clears the air, therefore, and 
simplifies matters vastly if they go well 1: 



Think of the administration of the greatest city 
in the United States, and one of the greatest in the 
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world, being in league with criminals, challengod 
with the proof of the fact, convicted of the crime 
and yet defying public opinion. — Mail and Express. 

The New York police are like balls upon a pool 
table: they are knocked and whacked against .we 
another, followed and drawn, whirled and twisted, 
pocketed, jumped and spotted, rolled and racked 
and counted, first one way and then another, 
framed and "ba^^ted" and broke at the will I'ld 
caprice of those who are pleased to play the game 
for glory or gain, for place or power, for policy or 
for purity upon this the greatest civic stage the 
world has ever known. — Lieutenant Enright. 

The great majority of the people know no judge 
except these police justices, and, because of the ig- 
norance and want of familiarity with our institu- 
tions displayed by the litigants in these courts, it 
becomes very easy for an unscrupulous justice to 
become oppressive, and even corrupt.^Eaton. 





Justice in Theory and in Practice.* 

There are some legal maxima familiar to all, 

such as some of the following; "Every man is pre- 
sumed to be innocent till his guilt is proven beyond 
a reasonable doubt;" "It is better that ninety-nine 
guilty ones be let free than one innocent man should 
suffer;" "No excessive bail shall be required;" "No 
man shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law;" "The right of trial by 
jury shall be preserved;" "The accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, to be informed 
of the nature and cause of the accusation, to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him, to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 
and to have the assistance of counsel for his de- - 
fense," etc. All these sound very noble and humane, 
but are wholly disregarded in actual practice. 
Almost all school children read these maxima In their 
history, and how their hearts throbbed when mas- 
tering them, and how grateful they were to the 
heroes and martyrs who shed their blood to achieve 
and establish such sound principles! But, alas! how 
disappointed they are when they get older and are 
confronted with justice as it is actually adminis- 
tered ! Woe to the man that is caught in the clutch- 
es of the law. All his admiration for justice quickly 
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disappears, and the law looks to him a puzzle in- 
vented by man to torture men. 

I shall not enumerate all the evils of the law, 
nor will I touch upon the civil courts and the higher 
criminal tribunals. I shall confine myself at present 
to the lower criminal courts and mention some of 
the evils, suggesting at the same time a remedy 

Any one arrested after 4 p. m., and on Saturdays 
and Sundays after 12 m.. has no chance to be heard 
until the following day after 9 a. m. However 
trivial the charge, however slight the olfeiise, the 
accused in most cases is kept in close continement till 
the following morning. A person arrested during 
the hoars that the courts are not in session is first 
taken to the police station. After being questioned 
and searched through and through, he is put into a 
dingy hole to await the time when court will re- 
open. All this time he is not allowed to see his best 
friends, nor is counsel permitted to see him. If he 
is arrested on a warrant, no copy of the complaint ia 
served on him, and he remains in the dark as to the 
nature of the charge till he is arraigned before the 
magistrate. If the charge be a felony, the sergeant 
has no right to accept bail; if the charge be a mis- 
demeanor, he may accept bail. The sergeant very 
often stretches a point and claims that the act with 
which the prisoner is charged may be a felony -ind 
refuses to accept bail; if he does accept bail, it must 
be not less than $500, though he niay know the high- 
est punishment will not exceed a fine of five dollars. 
The sergeant is not permitted to take cash or valua- 
bles in lieu of bail, and if one has no frienda that can 
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atlaTlCE IN THEORY AND IN PRACTICE. 

w 'him believing him to be single may lose a great 
■portion of their property. 

^ery often the time between the arre.=it and the 
sentence for six months is not more than ten min- 
utes, and such is generally the case if the !iccused is 
poor. A workman suing for wages, which he may 
need for bread, must wait at least two weeks to move 
the machinery of the law to effect a recovery. Some- 
times it may take a month, two months, or longer, 
and very often his loss of time in collecting his hard- 
earned money is worth more than the wages amount 
to. But to deprive a man of his liberty, to put him 
m a dungeon for a petty offense, perhaps thought- 
lessly committed, to stamp him as a criminal, it 
takes ten minutes. What a mockery of justice! 

In a m,agistrate's court and in the Children's 
Court, the cases are tried by one judge In the 
Court of Special Sessions the cases are tried by three 
judges, In neither of these courts is the accused 
entitled to a trial by jury. If a man is sued for $1. 
he has a right to demand a jury; but if a man is to 
"I deprived of his liberty and his property and brand- 
ed as a criminal, a jury is denied him. The injustice 
and unfairness of such a procedure can hardly bn 
aisputed. The only excuse that can be given for not 
navmg juries in these lower courts is perhaps the 
e3q)ense that the county will have to incur. But 
Why not have the juries in these courts at the ex- 
pense of those who demand them, the same as in 
the municipal courts? Why not i 
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lake the jury fee 



T ,., -— '^ as in the Brooklyn Supreme Court? 
^ tne experience of age.s be upheld. Let the great 
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JDBTICE IN THEORY AND IN PRACTICE. 

of him believing him to be single may lose a great 

portion of their property. 

Very often the time between the arrest and the 
Bentence for six months is not more than ten min- 
\ites, and such is g-enerally the case If the accnsed is 
poor. A workman suing for wages, which he may 
need for bread, must wait at least two weeks to move 
the machinery of the law to effect a recovery. Some- 
times it may take a month, two months, or longer, 
and very often his loss of time in collecting his hard- 
earned money is worth more than the wages amount 
to. But to deprive a man of his liberty, to put him 
in a dungeon for a petty offense, perhaps thought- 
lessly committed, to stamp him as a criminal, it 
takes ten minutes. What a mockery of justice! 

In a magistrate's court and in the Children's 
Court, the cases are tried by one judge In the 
Court of Special Sessions the cases are tried by three 
judges. In neither of these courts is the accused 
entitled to a trial by jury. If a man is sued for %\. 
he has a right to demand a jury; but if a man is to 
be deprived of his liberty and his pniperty and brand- 
ed as a criminal, a jury is denied him. The injustice 
and unfairness of such a procedure can hardly be 
disputed. The only excuse that can be given for not 
having juries in these lower courts is perhaps the 
expense that the county will have to incur. But 
why not have the juries in these courts at the ex- 
pense of those who demand them, the same as in 
the municipal courts? Why not make the jury fee 
^., the same as in the Brooklyn Supreme Court? 
Let the experience of ages be upheld. Let the great 





HU ItEFI.El^TIONS OF A LAWYER. 

Hiiil noijle institution of trial by jury recognized in 
all civili/td cimtitries not be curiailed. hct judges 
decide riueKtinns of law, but let questions of fact be 
;-ijhmilted U> juries. Juries are the bulwark of our 
liberty. .SujirireBs juries and you suppress liberty. 




A. Remedy for the Uncertainty of 
The Law. 

That our law is uncertain is undisputed. New 
legal propositions constantly arise which require ad- 
judication, and, before they are passed upon by the 
highest court, the law remains ve'-y often for many 
years in a state of doubt and uncertainty If the 
law affects poor people, it may remain in doubt for 
decades or forever, as they can't afford to bring the 
matter up before the higher tribunals. Such a state 
of affairs very often causes the loss of millions of 
dollars besides vexatious litigations and endless 
worry and hardship, and not infrequently those that 
can't afford to fight up to the highest court have to 
submit to Injustice, and even these that undertake 
the fight have their rights ousted by legal techni- 
calities, for not appealing just in time or for not 
submitting the papers or the brief? in the form pre- 
scribed by the appellate courts. 

The uncertainty of the law is due to the fact 
that no court of justice has the right to pass upon 
any legal question unless it is actually in dispute and 
unless it comes up before it in its regular course 
by litigation. However important a certain legal 
question may be, there is no way of finding out what 
the law really is, until it is brought before the Court 
of Appeals by an actual dispute between two oppo- 
sing litigants. 

The reason for .luch practice i.'s probably that 
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REMEDY FOR UNCERTAINTY OF LAW. 93 

receive more answers. The court shall also have 
power to direct well-known legal talents to parti- 
cipate in the discussion and give their opinion on 
certain legal questions, the same as a court has now 
the right to assign counsel for a litigant or for one 
accused of a crime. After the lapse of a certain time 
this court is to render its decision. Certain prizes 
shall also be awarded for the best briefs submitted 
and honorable mention made of all other participants 
that deserve it. 

There can be no doubt that many lawyers, 
judges, legal writers, and law professors would parti- 
cipate in such debates, and the best opinions could 
be gathered from such a public discussion, opinions 
far better than from two individual attorneys repre- 
senting their respective clients in an actual contro- 
versy. Not infrequently one or both of the attor- 
neys in a litigated case are far from being talented, 
and the court derives little assistance from their 
briefs. But in a public discussion, in which hun- 
dreds of able attorneys and jurists would participate, 
all possible reasons pro and con would be brought 
out, all legal authorities cited, much more than in 
any ordinary litigated question. 

Such a method would make our law more cer- 
tain, much delay in the administration of justice be 
avoided, many vexatious law suits done away with, 
and the standard of the profession would also be 
raised, as many lawyers would be anxious to parti- 
cipate in such debates for the purpose of winning the 
prizes or of being honorably mentioned, and they 
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would devote their time to the study of the law, 
and one huvyer would try to emulate the other. 

Such a court ought to be composed of a great 
number of members, on the style of the ancient 
Hebrew Sanhendrin which was composed of seventy- 
one members. It ought also to be divided into parts, 
each part to consist of 5, 7 or 9 members. One part 
to decide questions involving criminal substantive 
law exclusively, another part criminal procedure, 
a third criminal evidence, a fourth civil procedure, 
a fifth civil evidence, a sixth constitutional law, a 
seventh interpretation of statutes, etc., so that judg- 
es, having constantly to deal with only one branch of 
the law, would become experts in that branch. In 
ca.se of a division, or whenever advisable, several 
parts may be called upon to sit Together to dedd» 
a legal question. 

Ordinarily, when a bill passe.s, it does not take 
effect until a certain specified date. Such a court 
could be called upon to decide the constitutionality 
of that bill and give its interpretation before it takes 
effect, so that when it does take effect the public 
would know what the law is, not, as now, when the 
law dues not become certain very often till several 
years pass and before it is threshed out by the 
courts, meanwhile subjecting many people to arrest 
and imprisonment and ruining many business men 
who simply speculate on the result of a judicial de- 
cision. 

In actual litigation after the trial of a case be- 
fore a court in the first instance, when the dispate 
on appeal ordinarily resolves itself into questions of 
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law, the attorneys, instead of going through the 

various appellate tribunals, as the Appellate Term, 

ttie Appellate Division, and the Court of Appeals, at 

a great loss of time and expense, might submit the 

questions to that authoritative court and have the 

dispute ended once and for ever speedily and with 

little inconvenience. Then law would cease to be a 

mere gamble and the last guess of the Court of 

Appeals^ and it would assume the dignity of a 

science, and lawyers would devote their time to the 

study of the law instead of wasting their energy on 

trivialities and technicalities. Law, then, would be 

respected instead of despised, shunned and hated. 

Such a court would really be a supreme univer- 
sity of jurisprudence with authority to lay down 
principles of law and decide cases. Its decisiona 
would be free from bias, passion and prejudice. Very 
little suspicion would be cast on it that there was 
"wire-pulling" and great influence exerted to have 
a case decided specially in favor of a party or class. 
Law then would not be made to order. Law then 
would be based on reason and sound logic. Judges, 
again, would not be sitting merely to end disputes 
one way or the other, right or wrong, and lawyers 
would not be mere schemers of how to turn by all 
means, fair or foul, the scale of justice in their 
clients' favor. Both judges and lawyers would be 
the disciples of that great institution of legal learn- 
ing which would be a veritable fountain of justice 
offering its pure and sparkling water of legal know- 
ledge to all to quench their thirst with. This 
supreme university would be a tower of light to all 
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that grope now in the dark and confused wilderness 
of the law. Then "Ignorant ia legis neminem exciis- 

at" would be a legal truth and not a legal fiction, 
applicable not only to the hunibJeKt citizen, but also 
to the most learned judges. Then this legal maxim 
would be applicable principally to judges, as they 
could freely go to the source of authority and ascer- 
tain what the law is, and their decisions would not be 
a mere guess or a matter of personal opinion. Judges 
would also give due deliberation to their decisions 
and not decide blindly as they do now, feeling con- 
fident that in ninety-nine out of a hundred cases the 
matter would not be brought to a higher court by 
reason of the many inpediments and difficulties put 
in the way of appellants. Judges would feel that 
there is a high tribunal easily accessible to all, and 
a mistake in the law committed by them could be 
ascertained without the test of nn appeal, but by 
merely submitting the question at issue to that 
supreme university, and they would have paid more 
attention to the study of the law and taken pains 
in rendering a decision. Judges would be men learn- 
ed in the law, and law would command the respect it 
deserves. 

The various parts of such a supreme university 
could also hold sessions after business hours, open 
for the public, and oral arguments directed and al- 
lowed in which ambitious judges, lawyers and jurists 
would participate. This would attract students and 
those interested in the law to attend. It would be- 
come a center of legal lore and oratory and be a 
glory to the state. 
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How to Improve the Administration 
Of Justice. 

There was a time when almost any one could be 
a judge, and not infrequently the saloon keeper had 
the preference over the lawyer to be elvated to the 
bench. The maiadministration of justice that pre- 
vailed under such a system, can easily be imagined. 
This has partly been done away with by the enact- 
ment of a law that, in certain jurisdictions, only 
Ihose duly admitted to practice law in all the courts 
of record are eligible to the bench. A number of 
years of law practice, varying from five to ten years, 
is also required. The administration of justice under 
the new system has greatly improved compared with 
what it was before. 

But the present system is still far from being 
satisfactory. Admission to the bar is very seldom 
a guarantee of fitness on the bench, and the lapse of 
time between admission to the bar and eligibility to 
the bench very often causes the candidate to forget 
the little knowledge of law that he possessed when 
admitted. Therefore, in spite of the required quali- 
fications, many of the judges are wholly ignorant of 
the law and very few possess the judicial tempera- 
ment. There are judges learned Jn the law lacking 
judicial temperament; there are others having the 
required judicial temperament but lacking know- 
ledge; and still others lacking both. 

If the judiciary is limited to lawyers, and to 
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98 REFLECTIONS OP A LAWYER. 

Euch lawyers that practiced a number of yeara,'! 
not limit it still further and confine it to lawyersj 
know the law, to lawyers with a clean record, aa 
lawyers who can prove their fitness and competei 
A law ought to be enacted that no one shal 
eligible to the bench unless he passed a certain > 
service examination. The examination should 
different for the different judicial offices. No 
shall be admitted to the examination unless he p 
ticed law a certain number of years, and no 
shall be nominated or appointed to a judicial o 
without having first passed the prescribed exam 
tion showing his fitness and his ability to occ 
that position. This would insure not only b€ 
judges but also better lawyers. Thousands of ai 
tious lawyers would prepare themselves for tl 
examinations not only for the purpose of qualif; 
themselves for the bench, but also for procu 
the certificate showing their qualifications to si 
as judges, as a judiciary certificate would be a 
of honorary degree or title. Even those that fs 
in the examinations would derive incalculable b 
fit, for the preparation alone would mean devotio 
study for a certain length of time which would, fl 
out doubt, be of great advantage to them in t 
practice. Lawyers would also strive to mainta 
good record knowing that the board of examii 
would follow them up to ascertain their methoi 
dealing, their fairness, and their character. I 
yers, instead of wasting their time in the polil 
club rooms, cringing to the political bosses, flat 
ing the voters, smoking, drinking, and gambl 
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'would rather take up courses of study, which not 
only would qualify them for the bench but also ^ve 
them a better standing in the community by reason 
of their having passed the examinations, and the 
knowledge acquired would at the same time be help- 
ful to them in their profession. Lawyers would 
rather cultivate good habits than seek to ingratiate 
themselves with "men higher up." Both the bench 
and the bar would become elevated and assume a 
deserving dignity heretofore unknown. 

These civil service examinations ought also to 
be extended to referees. Referees in a way perform 
the functions of judges, and are appointed by the 
judges. Every jud^ has his political favorites, and 
appoints them irrespective of ability. Refereeships 
are allotted as a reward for political service and not 
for merit. 

A law ought to be passed that before one can 
act as referee he must prove his ability by a rigid 
civil service examination. A list of those found 
qualified should be submitted by the Civil Service 
Board to the judges, and th^ must appoint those 
eligible in turn according to the list. This would 
give us not only better referees but also better law- 
yers, who would study with a. view of being appoint- 
ed and of procuring a certificate of qualification, 
which certificate alone would be regarded by law- 
yers and laymen iis a testimonial of merit, and those 
possessing iy would command more respect and con- 
fidence. / 

Reci^iverships are also handed out daily by the 
judges.'ias a mere matter of friendship, and these 
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receivers, though often lawyers themselves, retii 
other lawyers as their attorneys, for the purpose  
being able to submit to the court a big bill of ei 
pense. Judges, being friends of the receivers, ci 
dinarily allow the bills to the great detriment of tl i 
estates under the receivership. Estates controllt: 
and managed by receivers appointed by the coui: 
as a mere matter of friendship, seldom bring i 
enough to pay the exorbitant fees and charges 
Usually the estates are wasted through neglect an 
extravagant expenditures. Keceivers, aa court oi 
fleers, ought to be appointed accoiding to merit a 
ascertained by a civil service examination, and thei 
compensation ought to be regulated according ti 
the amount saved to the estate as shown by theii 
accounts, and not according to the magnitude of the 
estate entrusted to them and tho extravagant ex- 
penses incurred. 

Sheriffs, deputy sheriffs and marshals have im- 
portant duties to perform in the administration of 
justice. For this reason these important offices 
ought not to be given away as a reward for political 
servility, but they ought to be accessible only to 
those that have proven their competency and fitness 
by a rigid examination. 

Likewise, Notaries Public and Commissioneni 
of Deeds, who are quasi- judiclsLpfficers, ought to be 
subjected to some test to showtS^ ability. It is 
strange, that the only requiremenN- 
portant offices is citizenship, and ev^Wl*^® ^'^'^'^ 
to read and write ia not a prereo.uisite i^® ^^''* 
of the pen by a Notary or Commissioner ^X 
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the transfer of property worth millions, yet no quali- 
fication whatever is prescribed by law for the ap- 
pointment of Notaries and Commi'ssioners of Deeds. 

Let the motto in filling all offices connected with 
the administration of justice be "Merit, not favor- 
itism." 

In addition to the requirements of certain quali- 
fications, it should be the duty of the judiciary to 
give reasons by an opinion for every decision. As 
every decision necessarily is based on some reason, 
why should not a judge be required to state it? 
Particularly now-a-days, when every judge is fur- 
nished with an expert stenographer, why shall ho 
not dictate an opinion ? Many appeals would never 
be taken, if an opinion were given. The higher 
court also would at once grasp the theory on which 
the decision of the lower court was based, and could 
see at a glance whether it was right or wrong. Law- 
yers and litigants would not grope in the dark. They 
would know the reason for the conclusion of the 
lower court and would either reconcile themselves 
to the decision, or would advance arguments to re- 
hut the reasoning of the court. Vi^ry often a wrong 
decision is upheld by the Appellate Court for lack 
cf data as to how the lower eouri^ reached the con- 
clusion . 

To illustrate : A, an employe? of B, sues B for 
alleged injuries sustained by him through the negli- 
gence of C, B's superintendent. The trial justice has 
to decide the following questions: 1. Was A injured? 
2, If yes, was C negligent? 3. If C was negligent 
was A free from contributory negligence ? If all 
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these are found in favor of A, then the legal ques- 
tion arises : Is B liable for the negligent acts of C ? 
Suppose the court renders judgment for the defend- 
ant, and as usual, without an opinion. Then the 
question arises what was the ground for the court's 
decision? It is possible that the court found all in 
favor of A, but it held as a matter of law that B is 
not liable for the negligent acts of C, If the lower 
court would so state in an opinion, then the higher 
court would have reversed it, because while an em- 
ployer is not liable to an employee for injuries 
caused by a fellow employee, he is liable for the 
acts of his superintendent, who, in law, is not a 
fellow employee. But the judgment will not be re- 
versed, because the higher court will infer that the 
decision was based on the fact that the lower court 
did not find in favor of A on any of the other ques- 
tions involved in the controversy, which other ques- 
tions are purely matters of fact, and the judge had 
the right to find either way, and if a court's deci- 
sion can be upheld by any inference, it will not be 
disturbed. On the other hand, it is possible that the 
lower court found in favor of the defendant because 
it thought that C was not negligent. Now it is 
possible that the evidence conclu.s!vely proved that 
C was negligent and the court -wps positively wrong' 
in reaching such an erroneous finding, but the judg- 
ment will not be disturbed if there was any doibt 
as to freedom of contributory negligence which, 
again, the lower court had the right to find either 
way it pleased. 

Every decision ought to, contain findings of fact 
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A Word to Lawyers. 

Many liiwycrs become attached to some of their 
clients and a .strong feeling of friendship springs up. 
While this is but human, it is impractical. Very sel- 
dom such friendship is mutual and reciprocal. In 
most cases the clients will abuse it, and the lawyer 
will lose both his clients and his friends. Better be 
aloof from them. Do your work honestly and get 
paid fairly, and don't make allowances for friend- 
ship. If you do anything for friendship, do it for 
nothing. Don't do things by halves. 

Sometimes one may come to your office with a 
complaint against a good client of yours and you can- 
not afford to take the case against your client. Be 
frank with him and tell him so. Don't pretend to 
take his case for the purpose of helping your client. 
It is unprofessional, unethical and very often a crime. 
Besides that, in nine times out of ten, your client 
will not appreciate it and will not pay you, and you 
■will lose the compensation and appreciation you ex- 
pected together with your client. 

Try to get your fee before you render your 
services, or at the latest immediately after your 
services are over. If you wait, you will lose both 
your client and your fee. 

Don't put too much faith in clients' promises. 

They will promi.se you golden mountains as long as 

they need you. When your services are over, you 

"ill be forgotten, if you don't insist on the promises 

ing kept ; if you do insist, you will not only realize 
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nothing, but you will also incur the animosity of 
your client, and you must expect severe criticism 
and defamation of character in the bargain. Remem- 
ber, clients are ingrates. 

Remember that you can't expect any favors of 
your client's opponent, or of his attorney, or of the 
judges (excepting when you are their political vas- 
sal), or even of your own client. You are alone. If 
you can't help yourself, no one will help you. 

lie honest, but be shrewd. Don't sacrifice your- 
self for your clients ; if you do, expect the poorhouse 
or the prison. 

Your lot is very far from being envied, and you 
know it. You are hated. Why increase the flames 
of hatred by false ostentation? 

Go to the tailors and cloakmakera, ye lawyers, 
ajid become wise. They know better how to organ- 
ize themselves for their benefit. You form bar asso- 
ciations whose principal glory consists in disbarring 
you. 

The difference between judges and lawyers is 
that judges will help one another as much as possible, 
lawyers will oppress one another as much as possible ; 
judges wherever they come are generally respected, 
lawyers are despised ; j udges get regular salaries, and 
fair ones; lawyers get fees, mostly meagre ones; 
when it is a question of raising the judges' salaries, 
the majority of the lawyers are for it; when it is a 
question of increasing the lawyers' fees, the majority 
of the judges are against it; judges may be ignorant 
and are considered learned, lawyers, however learned, 
are considered ignorant; judges make mistakes and 
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lawyers miiHL pay Tor them; judges have all rights, 
and lawyers have none; judges may rebuke the law- 
yers shamefully and lawyers must bow their heads 
and receive the rebuke gracefully; judges are the 
masters and lawyers are the menial servants; judges 
become elevated by dint of servility, lawyers by hard 
labor; judges' names remain in history, lawyers' die 
with them; judges are public officers, lawyers are 
public slaves; the majority of judges are well off, if 
not wealthy; the majority of lawyers are poor, 
though some are wealthy. The difference between 
them being so great, it is astonishing to find that 
when lawyers form associations for their protection, 
the first thing they do is to invite the judges in their 
2Tiidst, give them al! offices, and trust them to work 
i'or the amelioration of the deplorable conditions of 
the bar and to promote its interest, despite the fact 
that the interests of the bench and the bar are con- 
flicting and entirely antagonistic. 

A knowledge of law is unquestionably a valuable 
asset to a lawyer, but without a knowledge of the 
judges it is a dull tool. You will be more successful 
if you learn the whims and idiosyncrasies of the 
judges before whom you appear, and you will he 
most successful if you know the judges themselves, 
for it is belter to know the judge than the law. 

The salvation of the bar will come from the bar 
itself, when its members will fully realize their 
dreadful condition, and not from the bench, whose 
Tnembers, from time immemorial, have always 
vinced their strong antagonism to the bar. 

In nine out of ten cases, a lawyer's disbarment 
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is a blessing in disguise, particularly when it occurs 
during the first few years of his practice. 

Since bar associations have opened wide their 
doors to welcome complainants against attorneys, the 
most honest lawyer became subject to undeserved 
abuse and threats and to vile attack from every igno- 
ramus, idler, good-for-nothing, and raalicious mis- 
chief-maker. It is certainly unpleasant, annoying 
and harassing. But don't be afraid of a malicious 
tongue. Disbarment of a really honest lawyer is 
exceptional. The fanatical zeal by the bar associa- 
tions looking for victims is a temporary frenzy, 
caused by too much liberty formerly enjoyed by at- 
torneys, and will soon pass away. The ideal lawyer 
■will ultimately benefit by having those that disgrace 
the bar removed or checked from pursuing their 
work of depredation. After a storm coraes sunshine. 
The practice of negligence law is in ill-repute. 
Large corporations and men of wealth have an inter- 
est to discourage negligence practice. In reality, no 
other practitioner deserves so much thanks of the 
general public as the accident practitioner. Tens of 
thousands of the injured, maimed, deformed, crip- 
pled, and innumerable widows and orphans would 
never see a cent, if it were not for the accident law- 
yer. Greater care is taken in the operation of fac- 
tories, railroads, automobiles, etc., because of the ac- 
cident lawyers. Let not the sneers of those that 
have an interest to encourage corporate rapacity 
discourage you, as long as your acts are not contrary 
to law. 

What shall a lawyer do to be successful? — Let 
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him give up the law and betake himself Lo any othe : 
occupation; let him be industrious, and devote hal ' 
as much of his energies as he devoted to law, am; 
you can depend on it that he will become a bette 
and happier man in half ilie time that it took him t<; 
become a lawyer. 
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The very great majority of lawyers will treat 
their clients right. By client is understood one that 
patronizes the lawyer, has confidence in him, appre- 
ciates his services, and sticks to him. Irrespective 
of what the lawyer is, he knows that his principal 
stock in trade is the good wil! of his clients and their 
recommendations, and he can't afford to ill-treat a 
client. 

Most of the dishonest lawyers are the product of 
dishonest clients — the demand creates the supply. 

If you have an honest lawyer, prize him highly; 
V)ut remember that an honest lawyer does not mean 
lionest to you and crooked to your opponent. An 
lionest lawyer will very often disapprove of your 
schemes, will advise you to pay debts which you 
would not like to pay. 

Don't be under the impression that because 
the lawyer asks for money, because he wants to be 
paid, because he wants his fee in advance, that he iw 
dishonest. All that one ought to expect of an hon- 
est lawyer is that he will render the services he un- 
dertakes, that he will try the best he can, for the 
consideration agreed upon, no more. Make him feel 
sure that he will reap the fruit he expects for hi^ 
labor. Let him not be in doubt. 

Don't put the lawyer to temptation. If by being 
honest to you the lawyer is not paid, then it is your 
own fault if some lawyers are dishonest. 

Make inquiries about the lawyer you are about 
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to retain. If you have no confidence in him, or 
you doubt your confidence in him, don't retain hii 
But once retained have implicit faith in him. 

Don't bargain with the lawyer, and, if possibi 
don't ask him the price for his services before 1 
renders them or before he becomes fully aware < 
the exact amount of work that he may have to pe 
form for you. If you don't have enough confident 
in him that he will charge you honestly, how ca 
you have confidence in him that he will treat yo 
honestly? 

Select a lawyer of good habits. K your lawyo 
is a gambler, a drunkard, or has contracted othei 
vicious habits, and you know it, it will be your owr 
fault if you ever regret having employed him. 

Avoid an extravagant lawyer. 

Avoid a lawyer that has an extravagant wife. 

If people were careful in the selection of their 
lawyers as much as they are of their tailors, many 
regrets would have been avoided. 

One will very seldom make a loan of $25 before 
he is convinced of the honesty of the borrower; he 
will seldom employ a servant, before getting satis- 
factory references. But he will employ a lawyer in a 
hap-hazard way, as if he bought a handkerchief, and 
entrust him with all that is best and dearest to him. 
Insist on references. 

If your lawyer is honest, don't get angry with 
him when he rebukes you or scolds you; he means 
it for your benefit, and if he had no feeling for you. 
he wouldn't mind the mistakes and blunders you have 
committed; for "open rebuke is better than seo^t 
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love," and "faithful are the wounds of a friend; but 
the kisses of an enemy are deceitful." 

Lawyers are the most trusted and mistrusted, 
the most respected and despised. They are judged 
by the standard of the client. As the client so the 
lawyer. 

There is no standard price for profesaional ser- 
vices. Professional services are like artistic work. 
Works of art of the same kind will command various 
prices, depending upon the skill of the artist. Proper 
professional service requires many years of study 
and many more of experience. The same agreement 
drawn by an experienced man is worth a hundred- 
fold as that drawn by an inexperienced one. 

If cheap service was satisfactory to you, you 
will some day pay dearly for it. 

Beware of the lawyer who advertises to give 
advice free of charge. Free advice is highly ex- 
pensive. Quacks and fakirs thrive on it. 

Avoid a boasting lawyer. 

Avoid a lawyer who guarantees the result of a 
law-suit, but insists on getting his fee without giv- 
ing a written guarantee. 

Don't have too much faith in the noisy lawyer 
who makes a commotion in court over every little 
thing. He is an empty barrel. 

If you find your lawyer reekless in his appoint- 
ments, profuse in promises, and not scrupulous!'' 
truthful, give him up. Shun and avoid him. 

Beware of the conceited lawyer. 

There is no genius that knows all the law. 
is too deep ; it is a development of the ages ; 
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life-times are not enough even to read over all the 
law. Don't consifler the lawyer ignorant because he 
wants time to stndv up a question of Jaw. On the 
contrary, nnpreciato him for desiring to be consid- 
erate and thousrhtful. 

Because a lawyer lost your case it ddes not show 
that he is not a good lawyer, or that he did not exert 
himself sufficiently in your behalf. Don't blame 
him until you are convinced that it was his fault. 
Don't increase his pain by laying the blame to his 
door. In most cases he feels more keenly your loss 
than you yourself do. Don't aggravate him. 

Get the ablest lawyer, if you can afford to pav 
him his price; if not, get an honest lawyer, and if 
able counsel is required he will tell you, and in the 
long run it will cost you much less than if you en- 
gaged able counsel yourself. 

Poverty is no shame, but is sometimes the cause 
of crime. If you see an attorney lax in paying his 
bills, particularly wben superficially his mode of life 
appears bright and blooming, have an eye on him. 
He is either dishonest, or poverty knocks at his 
door, and he is on the road to dishonesty. 

There are some of those admitted to the bar 
pursuing another vocation and law is their avoca- 
tion, or side-line. Don't entrust them with business 
which you want attended to: they will either wholly 
neglect it, or will entrust it to another lawyer who 
will not attend to it properly. Have the selection 
of the lawyer yourself, and select such a one who 




practices law exclusively. He will attend to your 
legal business to suit your convenience and as the 
occasion ■will require, not when it will suit him or 
when he will i'md the opportunity. 
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A Word to Judges. 

Many of you, no doubt, are fair-minded, conscien- 
tious, and fully imbued with the grave responsibility 
of your office. Many of you are constantly hampered 
and hindered in your desire to administer justice by 
people devoid of any sense of justice looking for 
favors for themselves and their friends. Many be- 
lieve they have a mortgage on you, many think you 
are duty-bound to do their bidding. It is certainly 
hard, very hard, to do what is right and just when 
thereby the animosity of your friends is incurred. 
In spite of the fact that we all love justice, those 
who mete out justice are not always loved. But as 
our country and its free institutions depend entirely 
on you, you must sacrifice yourselves and dispense 
justice the way your conscience dictates without 
fear or favor. As patriotic citizens you cannot be 
instrumental in allowing our glorious institutions 
to totter. The great end of civil society is justice, 
and you cannot afford to disturb the peace and 
harmony of society by being unjust. Remember 
you are the ministers of the law, and law is the 
foundation of our liberty. 

Don't say you are but human and you can be 
swayed like other men by passion and prejudice. 
This is, in reality, corruption. 

If you decide for the plaintiff unjustly, you 
commit robbery: if you decide for the defendant 
unjustly, you allow robbery to be committed. You 
can't afford to be robbers. You have a holy mission 
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to perform, perform it honorably and honestly in 
conformity with the dictates of a clear conf-ciencc, 
uncorrupted and unpolluted. 

Glory in the fact that you try to have justice 
done, and not in the fact that you have power. 

Treat the litigants and their witnesses with 
courtesy and kindness. You are looked upon as an 
example. Treating the public roughly will not only 
set a bad example and frustrate the ends of justice, 
but your ju.st decisions will not be respected, and you 
will also lose your popularity. 

You are the embodiment of justice. See that you 
do not put justice to shame by your acts. It is your 
sacred duty to inspire respect for justice. Remem- 
ber, however, it is not by what you wear that you 
will inspire respect, but by what you are. 

You were lawyers yourselves. Possibly your 
lot was a happy one. But know that one-half of 
your former brethren suffer want and privation. 
Don't increase the bitternes.s of their unhappy lot  
by haughty demeanors. Don't despise them because 
they appear in matters that may look trivial to you. 
They are punished enough that they must repre- 
sent the unfortunate, whose affairs are mostly small, 
petty and trivial. Besides, to JUSTICE the poor 
man's dollar is as important as the rich man's thou- 
sands, and more perhaps. 

Some of you imagine that you know all, th 
you grasp the situation of a case quickly. Dr 
forget that the lawyer has spent weeks, and so 
times months, on his case, and he is in a be 
position than you to know all the circumstar 
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Give him an opportunity to be heard. It costs yon 
nothing. Learn to be patient, and very often .I'u.stice 
will be promoted thereby. 

It is the general opinion that it is easier to be a 
lawyer than a judge. But you know that it is very 
easy for a .judge to write down "Judgment for plain- 
tiff," "Judgment for defendant," "Motion granted," 
nr "Motion denied," and how hard it is for the lawyer 
to reverse you, how much soever wrong you were. 
Give him all opportunitines to convince you, or con- 
vince him that he is wrong. 

The difference between a just judge and an un- 
just one is that the former is loved, the latter feared ; 
that when the term of office expires, the just judge 
will be re.speeted, the unjust one de.spised; and 
during the term of office, the unjust one is honored 
only when present, the just one even when absent. 

Justice is the greatest of virtues, and while vir- 
tue may not always bring reward, injustice seldom 
brings the reward expected, Remember that cor- 
ruption gains no more than honesty. 

Don't invent technicalities, particularly when 
it is ex parte business concerning a matter whereby 
no one can possibly be injured, so long as you do no 
violence to the letter of the law. 

Don't brush off a lawyer with the remark: "If 
you are dissatisfied, you have your remedy by ap- 
peal." Appealing is costly, and in most cases you are 
the court of last resort. 

Use your discretionary power to promote justice 
and not to favor your friends or political adherents. 

Render your decisions according to law, as the 




law is, not as you think the law ouglit to be; for 
people rely on the law as prescribed, and act accord- 
ingly, and if you decide otherwise, however morally 
right you may be, you do an injustice to those who 
comply with the law. Apply the law, as it is, to the 
facts and pronounce judgment, and don't usurp the 
legislative prerogative. 



A Word to Bar Assodatioiu. 



As our government is a democracy, all our in- 
stitutions ought to be democratic, particularly bar 
associations, whose object is to promote the adminis- 
tration of justice without which no democratic gov- 
ernment can exist; they must not be organized for 
an exclusive set of lawyers. The New York County 
Lawyers' Association deserves credit for organizing 
a bar association on a democratic basis. 

As the name bar association indicates, it is an 
association of the members of the bar. It is, there- 
fore, incomprehensible why members of the bench 
are admitted. If judges are desirable, let there be 
formed a bench and bar association. The interests 
of the bench and the bar are so often conflicting, 
the mode of life so different, that it is really impossi- 
ble to effect the objects of a bar association that 
should harmonize with the requirements of the two 
different sets of men. For that reason the bar as- 
sociations wield so little power and have so little 
influence. 

Bar associations ought to demand the following 
reforms: 

1. That in the reports the name of the judge 
from whose decision an appeal is taken, shall be 
lentioned, just as the names of the attorneys and 
he names of the judges sitting as an appellate court 
re mentioned. This would give us a better record of 
lie judges; we would know who decide according to 
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law and who do not, and it would also make the 
judges more careful in their decisions. 

2. The poor should enjoy the same right of 
trial by jury as the rich. Therefore, the Municipal 
Courts, called the poor man's courts, shall have the 
same system of jury trials as the courts of record. 
There is no reason why in a court of record the jury 
fee for twelve jurors should be $3.00, and in a 
Municipal Court a jury of six, $4.50. There is no 
reason why in a court of record the jury fee is paid 
only once, that is, at the time the jury is being im- 
panelled, while in a Municipal Court the jury fee is 
paid when issue is joined, causing you to lose the 
jury fee should the case be settled, and for every ad- 
journment you must pay a new jury fee. 

3. Let judges of the Municipal Courts having 
jurisdiction over the entire City of New York and 
holding court most of the time in the different dis- 
tricts of the Borough and sitting in their own dis- 
trict only a fraction of the year, be elected by the 
voters of the entire Borough, and not by the voters 
of their own district. This will give us much better 
j udges. 

4. An attorney is authorized to issue summonses 
in all actions that are brought in a court of record; 
likewise, he is authorized to issue execution to the 
sheriff to collect a judgment rendered in a court of 
record. To issue an execution is a great power, and 
if abused, may result in serious consequences to the 
public. There is not one case on record where that 
power has been abused. However, the same attorney 
may not issue a summons or an execution in an actior 
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of a court not of record. The bar associations ought 
to see that the law of issuing summonses and execu- 
tions be amended and made to ajiply to al" courts 
alike. Not only would a uniform law save unneces- 
sary trouble to attorneys and their litigants, but a 
great deal of the work of the clerks of the inferior 
courts might be dispensed with, thereby saving ex- 
. pense to the city or county. 

5. It is no more than right that officials receiv- 
ing money should issue receipts for it. Why 
shouldn't the registers, the sheriffs, or other officials 
receiving money issue such receipts ? In most cases 
the attorney sends his clerk with the money and en- 
trusts him with important documents. Why not 
have a safeguard in the form of a receipt to remove 
any temptation from the clerk ? 

6. The "Law's Delay" will not be remedied by 
increasing the salaries of judges, but by increasing 
the number of judges. If judges were appointed or 
elected according to merit and ability only, then an 
increase of salary might have given us better judges. 
But, unfortunately, political influence and money are 
the main factors in the selection of judges, and the 
higher the salaries the more the influence exerted 
for the purpose of getting the judgeships, and ability 
very often gives way before inability. When a bill 
was introduced in the legislature to increase the sal- 
aries of the Municipal Court justices from $6,000 to 
$8,000, it is told that Mr, Van Wart, then a Municipal 
Court Justice, appeared before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and stated that while he was personally inter- 
ested that the bill pass, he considered it an injustice. 
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He further stated that hundreds of able lawyers 
would gladly accept the office of justice for half the 
salary which was then paid, and if any bill was to 
pass about the justices' salaries it was to decrease 
them instead of increasing. 

While it may be true that occasionally a brilliant 
man may refuse to accept a judgeship because of the 
insufficiency of the salary, it may be considered an 
exception, and the benefit derived from higher salar- 
ies is slight compared with the benelit that would be 
derived by having a greater number of judges. 
Therefore, rather decrease the judges' salaries and 
increase the number of judges. See that the judges 
attend to their duties, come punctually to court and 
stay the number of hours prescribed by law. Cut 
down their long vacations. By accomplishing all 
this the problem of the "Law's Delay" will be well- 
nigh solved. Then it will be the time to agitate for 
liigher salaries. 

7. All are equal before the law and all are 
amenable to our laws, judges not excepted. Every 

man is responsible for any damage or injury caused 
by his mistake or negligence, and not only for his 
©■wn mistake or negligence, but also for the mistake 
or negligence of his employee. Why shouldn't 
judges be responsible for their mistakes or negli- 
gence? Why should ignorance of the law not be an 
excuse to the most ignorant layman but a valid ex- 
cuse to the learned justice? 

8. There are judges who often commit errors 
in questions involving elementary principles. Why 
shouldn't such errors having no other explanation 
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excepting ignorance or neglect, be a sufficient ground 
for removal from office because of unfitness or in- 
competency? 

9. In the Criminal Court Building of the great 
metropolis of the Empire State, till of late, there 
was not even a privy, not mentioning a cloak-room, 
for the accommodation of the public and the bar, 
because the saloon-keeper in the vicinity of the court 
house wielded more povi'er and had greater influence 
with the city authorities than all the lawyers and 
their bar associations combined. Most of the other 
court houses have the toilets out of order. Not a 
drop of water can be gotten to quench the thirst with, 
because there i,s a saloon on the corner. Let the bar 
associations interfere. It is not below the dignity 
of man to promote the health and comfort of men. 

Let the object of the bar associations not be con- 
fined exclusively to weed out undesirable lawyers. 
As some judges would have it, no lawyer is desirable. 
Large corporations would choke all the lawyers, if 
they could ; nor is the great mass of the people very 
fond of lawyers. There is a quotation from Shake- 
speare which reads : "The first thing we do, let's kill 
all the lawyers." But as our constitutions and laws 
found that lawyers are necessary, you must not cater 
to those that wish to get rid of lawyers. And what 
lawyer amidst you can conscientiously say that he is 
better than the disbarred lawyer? Possibly he did 
not commit the same kind of wrong as the disbarred 
lawyer, but may have committed a graver one. The 
little lawyer may commit a petty offense, but the 
"great lawyers" rob the people of their rights, of 
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their franchises and of their liberty. "He that is 
without sin among you, let him first cast a stone." 
Rather improve the conditions of the lawyer, see 
that his life should become more bearable and his 
worlc easier. At any time the lawyer, even the dis- 
barred one, is as honest as the most respectable 
business man. If the law were that no man could 
pursue his calling or his business, unless he was 
acting fairly in it, how many business men could re- 
main and not be deprived from pursuing their re- 
spective calUngs? If the societies of various busi- 
ness men would maise it their object to weed out 
their own members, what would you thinli of them ? 
Don't you think that it is your duty to hunt down 
illegal practitioners much more than lawyers? It is 
surprising that a bar association having for its ob- 
ject the promotion of the welfare of the members 
of the bar, should boast principally of showing a 
great record of disbarments. Do you thinlt that law- 
yers have nothing else to do but to scratch and bite 
one another? 

A bar association ought to assist in disbarring 
a lawyer only when he betrays his client, when ho 
pockets his money, an act which reflects on the credit, 
honor and integrity of the entire bar. In all other 
offenses, the lawyer is not to be treated more se- 
verely than other wrong-doers: let him have the 
benefit of a trial by jury from whom no guilty lawye' 
can expect mercy ; and if found guilty, his disbarme' 
follows as a matter of course in addition to the pu 
ishment prescribed by law. 

There is an epidemic of hunting down lawyei 
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Don't you think it rather your duty to check it than 
to spread it? 

Society is organized for the purpose of helping 
the weak from the oppression of the strong. Bar 
associations, judging from their tendency and activ- 
ity, have organized the strong for the purpose of 
oppressing the weak. 

The future historian will shrug his shoulders 
when writing the history of the bar associations of 
the first decade of the Twentieth Century in this 
land of liberty and the history of Russia during the 
reign of Ivan the Terrible. There is a remarkably 
striking analogy between them. 

The general opinion of the laity is that if the 
hunt for lawyers will not soon cease, the bar asso- 
ciations will soon cease, as there will be no lawyers 
left to form a bar association. 

The great body of lawyers consists after all of 
men whose standard of morality is higher than that 
of the average man; otherwise they could not com- 
mand the great confidence and trust reposed in them. 
This is enough. To expect of them to be angels is 
too much. 

Live and let live. 
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v. Comniit murder for my sake. 

VI. Steal for me. 

VII. Rob and plunder for me. 

VIII. Swear falsely for me. 

IX. Procure false testimony in my behalf. 

X. Ruin thy neighbor, thy best friend, even 
his wife, his manservant, his maidservant, his ox, 
his ass, and anything that is thy neighbor's, all for 
my sake. 
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The Politician's Ten Commandments to 
The Judge. 

I. I am thy maker. I have taken thee out from 
the slavery and drudgery of the law practice and 
from servility in the club room, and have elevated 
thee to the bench. Therefore, thou owest allegiance 
to me. 

n. Remember the "boys" that helped thee in 
thy election. Get jobs for them, so that they shall 
not work longer than six hours a day, and they shall 
have long vacations and plenty of time to rest. 

III. Honor the lawyers that stumped for thee; 
appoint them referees and receivers, and decide cases 
in their favor: that thy days may be long on the 
bench to which I elected thee. 

ly. Do all you can that a murderer suffer not 
the death penalty, be he howmuchsoever guilty, if 
he belongeth to the "gang" and is a member of my 
' club. 

y. Do not punish adulterers and adulterators, if 
they belong to my party. 

yi. Be easy with thieves and receivers of stolen 
property, if they divided the spoils with me. 

yn. Believe false witnesses who give testimony 
to help along a friend of my organization. 

Vni. Take bribes, if I command thee. 

IX. If my friend coveted his neighbor's house 
and took.possession of it," do not eject him. 

X. If my friend coveted his neighbor's wife, his 
manservant, his maidservant, his ox, his ass, or any 
thing that does not belong to him, help him to get 
possession and the free enjoyment of them. 
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The Unwritten Law. 

Sec. 1. Any man who commita rape upon a 
woman of chaste character shall, without trial or 
hearing of any kind, be instantly put to death by 
hia captors, or other body of respectable citizens 
not less than three in number; and they shall have 
the right to determine the mode of execution, whicfi 
may be both cruel and unusual, the constitution and 
laws of the State and of the United States to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 2. Any man who commits adultery may 
be put to death with impunity by the injured hus- 
band, who shall have the right to determine the 
mode of execution, be it ever so cowardly. 

Sec. 3. Any man who seduces an innocent 
girl may, without a hearing, be shot or stabbed to 
death by her, or any near relative of hers; and if 
deemed necessary by the slayer, such shooting or 
stabbing may be done in the back, or while lying in 
wait. 

Sec. 4. Any man who traduces a virtuous 
woman's character for chastity may be shot with 
impunity by her, or her husband, or any near rela- 
tive; but the offender must first be given an oppor- 
tunity to deny or disprove the charge, or to retract 
or apologize. 

Sec. 5. The survivor of a fatal duel must be 
acquitted if the duel was fairly conducted' accord- 
ing to the time-honored provisions of the code of 
honor. 
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Sec. 6. Any man who kills another in a fair 
fight shall not be found guilty either of murder or 
manslaughter, but must be acquitted, even though 
he be the sole aggi-essor. 

Sec, 7. The lie direct and certain other well- 
known opprobrious epithets which constitute moral 
insult are each equal to a blow, and any of them 
justifies an assault. 

Sec. 8. In prosecution for stealing horses, ent- 
ile or hogs, the presumption of innocence is shifted 
in favor of the live stock, and the accused is pre- 
sumed to be guilty. 

Sec. 9. In all civil suits by natural pcrso;is 
against corporations, the defendant corporation is 
presumed to be liable, and can establish want of 
liability only by a clear and decided preponderance 
of evidence. 

Sec. 10. In every action by an employee 
against an employer for personal injury, the plain- 
tiff shall recover damages unless the defendant em- 
ployer proves want of liability beyond a reasonable 
doubt ; and in all such cases the measure of damages 
shall be the pitiful condition of the plaintitf, the 
sympahty of the jury, and the ability of the em- 
ployer to pay. — Bench and Bar. 



ADDENDA. 



Sec. 11. If a lawyer loses a cause he is conclu- 
sively presumed to be guilty of bribery or malprac- 
tice; and no proof to the contrary, however convinc- 
ing, is admissible. 
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Sec. 12. A lawyer is presumed to be guilty of 
a crime, though no crime was committed; therefore, 
he cannot prove his innocence. Discretion, how- 
ever, is vested with the presiding justice to charge 
the jury to acquit him if his innocence is proven 
beyond a doubt, but the jury may disregard the 
charge. 

Sec. 13. The United States of America is a 
judiacracy. It is governed by judge-made law, 
which is the supreme law of the land ; and the legis- 
lative and executive departments of the United 
States and of every state are bound thereby, any- 
thing in the Constitution and laws of the United 
States and of any state to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Sec. 14. Justice will not suffer a wrong to be 
redressed unless an expensive remedy is applied. 

Sec. 15. Prejudice follows the law and super- 
sedes it. 

Sec. 16. Justice countenances laches and dis- 
countenances prompt action. 

Sec. 17. The law will not interfere when the 
aggrieved party can take the law in his own hands. 

Sec IS. Law dehghtetb in inertia. 

Sec. 19. He who comes into court must come 
with an unclean heart. 

Sec. 20. He who seeks justice must have the 
power, money, and influence to get justice. 

Sec. 21. He who seeks justice must do in- 
justice. 
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Sec. 22. Between persons having a contest, he 
that resorts to law first has the better right. 

Sec. 23. Where a person has sustained an in- 
jury in consequence of an order or proceeding of a 
court, he can only seek redress but never find it. 
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FABLES. 



The Litigious Cats. 

Two cats, having stolen some cheese, could not 
agree about dividing the prize. In order, therefore, 
to settle the dispute, they consulted to refer the 
matter' to a Monkey. The proposed arbitrator very 
readily accepted the office, and, producing a bal-. 
ance, put a part into each scale. "Let me see," said 
he, "ay- — ^this lump outweighs the other," and im- 
mediately bit off a considerable piece in order to 
reduce it, he observed, to an equilibrium. The op- 
poaite scale was now heavier, which afforded our 
conscientious judge a reason for a second mouthful. 
"Hold, hold," said the two cats, who began to be 
alarmed for the event, "give us our shares and we 
are satisfied." "If you are satisfied," returned the 
Monkey, "justice is not; a cause of this intricate 
nature is by no means so soon determined." Upon 
which he continued to nibble first one piece then 
the other, till the poor Cats, seeing their cheese rap- 
idly diminishing, entreated to give himself no fur- 
ther trouble, but to deliver to them what remained. 
"Not so fast, I beseech ye, friends," replied the 
Monkey; "we owe justice to ourselves as well as to 
you. What remains is due to me in right of my 
office." Upon which he crammed the whole into 
his mouth, and with great gravity dismissed the 
court. 
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Xhe Plague Among the Beasts. 



A- TCiortal distemper once raged among the 
^^jjStB, and swept away prodigious numbers. After 
vt lia^ continued some time without abatement, it 
was concluded in an assembly of the brute creation 
to be a judgment inflicted upon them for their sins, 
and a day was appointed for a general confession; 
when it was agreed that he who appeared to be the 
greatest sinner should suffer death as an atonement 
for the rest. The Fox was appointed father con- 
fessor upon the occasion, and the Lion, with great 
generosity, condescended to be the fbrst in making 
public confession. "For my part," said he, "I must 
acknowledge I have been an enormous offender. I 
have killed many innocent sheep in my time; nay, 
once — but it was a case oi necessity — ^I made a meal 
of the shepherd." The Fox, with much gravity, 
owned that these in any other but the king would 
have been inexpiable crimes; but that his majesty 
had certainly a right to a few silly sheep; nay, 
and to the shepherd, too, in case of necessity. The 
judgment of the Fox was applauded by all the su- 
perior savages; and the Tiger, the Leopard, the Bear, 
and the Wolf made confession of many enormities 
of the like sanguinary nature; which were all pal- 
liated and excused with the same lenity and mercy, 
and their crimes accounted so venial as scarce to 
desire the name of offenses. At last, a poor peni- 
tent Ass, with great contrition, acknowledged that 
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once going through the parson's meadow, being very 
hungry and tempted by the sweetness of the grass, 
he had cropped a little of it, not more, however, in 
quantity than the tip of his tongue; he was very 
sorry for the misdemeanor, and hoped — "Hope!" 
exclaimed the Fox, with singular zeal, "what canst 
thou hope for after the commission of so heinous a 
crime? What! Eat the parson's grass! Oh, 
sacrilege ! This, this is the flagrant wickedness, my 
brethren, which has drawn the wrath of heaven 
upon our heads, and this the notorious offender 
whose death must make atonement for all our trans- 
gressions." So saying, he ordered his entrails for 
sacrifice, and the rest of the Beasts went to dinner 
upon his carcass. 






The Partial Lawyer. 

A Farmer came to a neighboring Lawyer, ex- 
pressing great concern for an accident which, he 
said, had just happened. "One of your oxen," con- 
tinued he, "has been gored by an unlucky bull of 
mine, and I should be glad to know how I am to make 
you reparation." "You are a very honest fellow," 
replied the Lawyer, "and will not think it unrea- 
sonable that I expect one of your o.xen in return." 
"It is no more than justice," quoth the Farmer, "to 
be sure; but what did I say — I mistake — it is your 
bull that has killed one of my oxen." "Indeed," 
said the Lawyer "that alters the case ; I must in- 




quire into the affair, and if " "And if!" said 

the Farmer; "the business, I find, would have been 
concluded without an IF had you been as ready to 
do juwtice to others as to exact it from them." 



The Wood and the Clown. 

A Countryman entered a Wood and looked 
about him as though he were in search of some- 
thing. The Trees, moved by curiosity, asked him 
what it was he wanted. He answered that all he 
wanted was a piece of good tough ash for a handle to 
his ax. The Trees agreed that if that was all, he 
should have it. When, however, he had got it, and 
fitted it to his ax, he laid about him unmercifully, 
and the giants of the forest fell under his strokes. 
The Oak is said to have spoken thus to the Beech, 
in a low whisper: "Brother, we must take it for 
our pains." 

Moral; The merciless liouiiding o£ lawyers going on 
at tliis time is due to the lawyers themselves. The prose- 
tution of lawyers is conducted by lawyers; the suggestioii 
to prosecute lawyers Is made by lawyers; tlie first one 
tliat started the crusade against lawyers was a lawyer, who 
will probably soon have to stand before the bar of justice 
as a culprit defending himself against charges pressed by 
lawyers. The zealous prosecutor of lawyers to-day may 
liave to defend himself zealously to-morrow. How true are 
the words of the prophet (Isaiah 49:17): "Your destroyers 
and they that devastate you come from amongst you." 
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Sayings of Philosopher. 

If advice is worth knowing, it is worth paying 
for. Advice for nothing is worth nothing. 

No good lawyer can afford to give honest service 
for nothing. 

The client that looks for free advice is like the 
iish that hunts for halt : both must get stuck. 

The title "counsellor" expresses the most ex- 
alted function of the lawyer, as the adviser of his 
fellow men. 

The greatest trust between man and man is the 
trust of giving counsel. 

They that will not pay for consultation cannot 
he helped. 

Advice, even when it is most necessary or most 
judicious, can never be very grateful or appreciated, 
unless it is paid for. 

Never ask for advice, unless you are sufficiently 
interested to take it and pay for it. 

The stingy man loves to get advice for nothing. 

Good advice is beyond all price. 

Cheap service means poor service. 

A dollar saved may mean a hundred dollars lost. 

Don't ask a lawyer the price for his services till 
he renders them ; as it is impossible to foretell the 
amount of work till the work is done. If you do, 
you will either fool yourself by overpaying or by get- 
ting improper service. 
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SAYINGS OF A PHILOSOPHER, 

If lawyers would talk, they could tell of more 
■wrongs committed against them by their clients than 
by thera against their clients. 

Treat the lawyer as you would like him to treat 
you. 

Going to a Notary Public instead of a lawyer 
is the same as going to a barber instead of a 
physician. 
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Judicial Corruption. 









(A ballad compoeed in the reiga of Edward I. or Edward II.) 

Judges there are whom gifts and favorites control. 

Content to serve the devil alone and take from him a 
toll; 

If nature's law forbids the judge from selling his 
decree, 

How dread to those who finger bribes the punish- 
ment shall be. 



Such judges have accomplices whom frequently they 

send 
To get at those who claim some land, and whisper 

as a friend, 
" 'Tis I can help you with the judge, if you would 

wish to plead 
Give me but half, I'll undertake before him you'll 

succeed," 

The clerks who sit beneath the judge are open- 
mouthed as he, 

Afl if they were half -famished and gaping for a fee; 

Of those who give no money they soon pronounce the 
state. 

However early they attend, they shall have long to 
wait 
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If comes some noble lady, in beauty and in pride. 
With golden horns upon her head, her suit he'll soon 

decide ; 
But she who has no charms, nor friends, and is for 

gifts too poor. 
Her business all neglected, she's weeping shown ;he 

door. 

But worse than all, within the court we some rela- 
tors meet. 

Who take from either side at once, and both their 
clients cheat ; 

The ushers, too, to poor men say, "You labor here in 
vain, 

Unless you tip us al around, you may go back again." 



The sheriff's hard upon the poor who cannot pay for 
rest, 

Drags them about to every town, on all assizes 
press'd 

Compell'd to take the oath prescrib'd without objec- 
tion made. 

For if they murmur and can't pay, upon their backs 
they're laid. 



They enter any private house, or abbey that they 

choose. 
Where meat and drink and all things else are given 

as their dues; 
And after dinner jewels too, or this were all in vain, 
Bedels and garcons must receive, and all that form 

the train. 
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And next must gallant robes be sent as presents to 

their wives, 
Or from the manor of the host some one his cattle 

drives ; 
While he, poor man, is sent to goal upon some false 

pretense, 
And pays at last at doubel cost, ere he gets free from 

thence. 

I can't but laugh to see their clerks, whom once I 

knew in need. 
When to obtain a bailiwick they may at last succeed ; 
With pride in gait and countenance and with their 

necks erect 
They lands and houses quickly buy and pleasant 

rents collect. 

Grown rich they soon the poor despise, and new- 
made laws display. 

Oppress their neighbors and become the wise men of 
their day ; 

Unsparing of the least offense, when they can have 
their will 

The hapless country all around with discontent they 
fill. 
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DEFINITIONS. 

^-0A.SSA.I>OR. — A titled personage, sent by 
.ii-t to another, for the laudable purpose of 

^ A.110RNEY.— A cat that settles differences be- 
tween mice. 

BANKRUPTCY— The method of getting rich 
according to the rules of art. 

BUSINESS.— Legal fraud. 

CANDIDATE.— One on the road to distinction, 
■who cringes to-day, in the hope of insulting to-mor- 
row. 

CREDITORS.— Good people who are always in 
the wrong, but who teach politeness. 

CUSTOM. — A prejudice that exercises over us a 
violent tyranny, to which even the wise man is 
obliged to submit. 

DECLARATION OF WAR.— An act, by which, 
frequently, two men condemn 200,000 to death with- 
out appeal, for some caprice, or for a patch of land. 

DIVORCE. — A necessity in advanced civiliza- 
tions. Divorces are made in heaven. 

DUTY. — What one expects from others — ifc ia 
not what one does oneself. 

EQUITY AND LAW.— Two things which God 
has joined, but which man hath put asunder. 

FACTOR. — A man who does nothing for noth- 
ing, and but very little for a deal of money. 
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REFLECTIONS OF A LAWYER. 



GOLD. — The sovereign of sovereigns. 

GRAVITY. — A seriousness generally affected by 
men of little minds to give themselves an air of im- 
portance, as the gravity of some judges. It is a 
stratagem invented to conceal the poverty of the 
mind. 

HISTORY. — A record of crimes and misfor- 
tunes. 

HUSBAND. — A sort of promissory note — a 
woman is tired of meeting him. 

INTOLERANCE.— The feeling of him who 
blames all his fellow-creatures, because they worship 
God in a way different from his. A cause of the 
destruction of men and of empires. 

JUDICIARY.— The sword of justice in the hand 
of metcy. 

KITCHEN.— The gourmand's laboratory. The 
first foundation of the reputation of him who is de- 
sirous of playing a part in society. 

LAW. — A spider's web, in which flies are en- 
tangled, but which wasps and hornets break through. 
The only thing certain about law is its uncertainty. 

LAWYER. — A learned gentleman, who rescues 
your estate from your enemies, and keeps it himself. 

LIBEL. — A publication which necessarily dis- 
honors two persons, although one of them is gener- 
ally innocent. A weapon which power should al- 
ways despise, but which it often scruples not to em- 
ploy. 

MAJORITY.— The great number of fools who 
made the laws that regulate the manners of the 
world. 




DEFINITIONS. H3 

^^ARR,TA,GE. — jt resembles a pair of shears; so 
^ mat tliey cannot be separated; often moving 
joi^ YjOsVte directions, yet always punishing any one 
i^ '^^ ^.oTnea "bet-ween them. 

"^^^ -j^A-SlS.. — A woman who paints, A receiver who 
 es ^^ account of his administration. A lawyer 
^ ' o 'c^^^ °* ^^^ ^^^ veracity and disinterestedness, 
■^ journaUst who calls himself impartial. A con- 
aneror who speaks of his pacific viewa. A politician 
-who talks of constitutional liberty and the freedom 
of the people to elect their officers and make their 
own laws. 

NOBILITY. — Distinction founded on old parch- 
ments, which instead of presenting you with a living 
worthy, refers you to a dead one. A dignity which 
ought to be respected only in him who has deserved 
it by his actions. 

OBEDIENCE.— Obedience to man is that of a 
slave — obedience to the laws is that of a wise man. 

PETTIFOGGER.— The disgrace of a noble pro- 
fession, who goes where he has no business to be, 
because he has no business where he ought to be. 

POLITICIAN.— A man who makes his fortune 
by selling all those who buy him. 

QUACK. — An imposter who grows rich beneath 
the shade of contempt. 

REFEREE. — A petty politician who once was 
admitted to the bar, acting as judge by being ap- 
pointed by a colleague elevated to the bench by the 
grace of a politician. 

SECRETARY. — One from whom the great man 
and the man in office, derive the reputation of havinf 
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144 BBPLBCTIONS OP A LAWYER. 

S£Ood sense, for which they pay very meanly, but 
without which they frequently would not be able 
either to act or to speak. 

SOCIETY.^ — It consists of two large claases — 
those who have more dinners than appetite, and 
those who have more appetites than dinners. The 
fleecers and the fleeced. An assemblage of malig- 
nant beings, constantly seeking to tear one another 
to pieces, in which the best cause is always that of 
the strongest. Mirabeau divides society into three 
classes — beggars, thieves, and hirelings. 

SUNDAY.— With many, a day of rest from do- 
ii^ nothing. 

TOILETTE^-The arsenal of coquetry. 

USURY. — ^A treaty between Want and Avarice. 
A necessary evil and sometimes a blessing in our 
civilization. By making it illegal it becomes the 
scourge of a state by the high rate charged for the 
extra risk and by diminishing the supply of money. 
The borrower that would benefit thereby finds it al- 
most impossible to get, and when getting impossible 
to pay. 

VISITING-CARD.— A memorial left by some 
one who is delighted at not having seen you. 

WAR. — ^A game played by kings at the expense 
of the people; provinces are the stakes, men,' the 
cards. In war, more is always projected than done, 
more expected than happens. 

YOUTH.— The age of a man till he is twenty, 
nd of a woman till she is fifty. 

ZEAL. — ^A great eagerness to do or to under- 
ake a thing. The ordinary gift of young lawyers 
?ho have more good will than ability. 
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